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ahbat a dabor Statistics Bureau 
should be, 
ee on 
Somz months ago' I wrote for these pages a paper on ‘ Labor 
Statistics, their Utility to Employers and Employed”, and on the 
2nd March last I fortunately succeeded in obtaining the unanimous, 
and indeed cordial, assent of the House of Commons to a resolution 
directing that ‘“‘immediate steps should be taken to ensure in this 
country the full and accurate collection and publication of labor 
statistics”. This resolution, the first of the kind ever passed or even 
proposed in this country, was at once acted on by Mr. Mundella, 
who was then President of the Board of Trade; and in the brief 
tenure of office which remained to him he, in concert with Dr. R. 
Giffen, who has shown great interest in the question, took the initial 
steps to organise a department of the Board of Trade specially 
charged with the duty of collecting and publishing statistics relating 
to labor. One of Mr. Mundella’s latest official acts was to appoint 
Mr. John Burnett, then the well-known secretary to the Society of 
Amalgamated Engineers, as labor correspondent, or collector of statis- 
tics, to the new department. On Lord Stanley of Preston’s accession 
to office he at once took up the matter in willing spirit, and with 
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great personal courtesy to myself manifested a full desire to give 
complete effect to the spirit of the resolution I had carried; anda 
memorandum has been issued under his direction explaining the 
excellent arrangements already made by the Board of Trade. These 
include, first, the publication, which it is hoped will take place next 
April or May, of a volume expected to be bulky and elaborate, con- 
taining a variety of statistics relating to wages paid in a large number 
of the principal trades of this country. Some of these statistics have 
already been published by the Board of Trade, but have been some- 
what overlooked in its large triennial volume of miscellaneous statis- 
tics; others are scattered through various Parliamentary blue books. 
These, with other reliable and authentic, though unofficial, statistics, 
will, the Board of Trade believes, in its first volume ‘furnish a 
tolerably complete picture of the progress of the community in respect 
of the earnings of the wage-receiving classes” during the past half 
century. [The first work under this branch will be an account of 
the statistics of Trades Unions. | The Board of Trade proposes 

‘«To supplement these statistics by similar statistics regarding foreign 
countries which have been published from time to time in the reports of 
her Majesty’s Secretaries of Legation and Consuls, or which the Board of 
Trade may be able to compile from the official publications of foreign 
governments in their possession, with the assistance to some extent of 
unofficial records containing authentic data.” 

‘To collect and arrange similar statistics relating to the savings and 
general conditions of the same classes, the prices of commodities, and other 
matters in which the masses of the community are vitally interested. 

‘“‘To make immediate arrangements for obtaining from time to time in 
future a fuller record of wages, with special reference to hours of labor 
slackness or abundance of employment, and the proportion of the wages- 
receiving classes at each rate of wage or earnings, than has yet been 
procured in this country, and for the regular collection and publication of 
such statistics from time to time. 

“The resulting publications, containing digests of the data under this 
head, ought to be annual if possible. The first publication would, of course, 
be the most difficult, but the regular labor afterwards would still be very 
heavy. 

“To collect and arrange statistics as to prices, production, cost of 
living, and other matters, which could either be embodied in the volume 
containing a record of wages, or be published separately, as may be found 
convenient. The same with an anzual summary relating to wages, prices, 


etc., in foreign countries. 


‘Tt will be expedient in the course of this work to publish numerous 
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papers containing information of immediate practical use to those interested, 
and the Board of Trade propose to issue such papers, as well as annual 
reports and statistical volumes.” 


It is clear that to be useful in cases of wage dispute, the publica- 
tion should be at least annual, and I assume that, in accordance with 
the promise made by Lord Randolph Churchill to Mr. Caleb Wright, 
M.P.,as to other blue books, copies of all these publications would 
be furnished gratis to the various free libraries through the kingdom. 

While, as will be seen by reference to my previous paper, and to 
my speech in ‘‘ Hansard”’, March 2nd, 1886, the arrangements of the 
Board of Trade do not go to the full length of furnishing the full 
details stated by me as part of the work of my proposed Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, yet I gather from communication with the Govern- 
ment that, without expressing assent to the whole of my desire, there 
is no indisposition on the part of the President of the Board of Trade 
to more fully carry out my plan than has yet been done, if the House 
of Commons will sanction the necessary expenditure. 

I asked for statistics on the following heads : 


‘1, Character and number of each character of the various industries of 
the United Kingdom; number of persons and amount of capital employed in 
each, specifying when any of these industries are increasing or diminishing, 
and whether and why any special industry is limited to any particular localities, 
and the reasons, if known, for such local limitation. 

“2. The hazardous nature or otherwise of each class of industry, with the 
results to life, linibs, general health, and habits of life in each industry, giving 
also particulars as to laborers’ dwellings, and whether held from employers, and 
on what conditions. 

“© 3, [low many cases of exploitation in each industry by limited liability 
companies or other corporations, with their subscribed and actually paid-up 
capital, and profit or loss, distinguishing cases where workers to any extent share 
profits. 

“4. The minimum, maximum, and average amounts of capital embarked in 
each industry, distinguishing fined and floating capital ; the raw material used 
the gross wages paid, the value of manufactures produced, the gross and net 
profit. 

‘©5, The individual wages paid in each industry, distinguishing men, 
women, boys, and girls, and specifying highest, lowest, and average wage ; 
also whether wage paid weekly or at longer periods, and in latter case whether 
compuny’s shops exist; also showing longest, shortest, and average number of 
hours’ work per day, and the industries in which there is both day and night 
work ; and showing the average duration of employment in each industry 
during each year. Cost of, and nature of, living, including rent, food, 
clothing, necessaries, and luxuries; specifying the cases (1) in which the earnings 
of individuals, and of fumilies, where more than one individual was wage-earner 
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in a family, were large enough to leave a surplus beyond fair subsistence ; (2) in 
which the family subsisted without incurring debt or receiving poor law relief ; 
(3) in which the earnings did not equal cost of subsistence ; showing what trades 
and friendly societies exist in connexion with various industries ; with the 
amount of subscriptions and accumulated capital of each, with annual 
amounts spent in strikes, sick, and other relief, and whether such societies 
are registered under the Friendly Societies’ Acts; number of unionists and 
non-unionists in each trade; comparative states of trades in which unions 
exist extensively as against those having no unions. Amounts of savings 
banks deposits, and occupations of depositors,” 

The parts italicised involve subjects which the Board of Trade 
have not yet adopted, and on some of them it is possible there may 
be hostility on the part of the Government to my requirements, though 
on nearly every branch the task has already been undertaken by some 
or all of the several Bureaus of Labor Statistics now in full operation 
in the United States of America. While believing that all I have 
asked for is vital in the interest of the workers, I fully admit that 
what has been already undertaken by the Board of Trade is more 
than I expected at the outset, and I recognise the enormous labor 
involved in the compilations actually contemplated by the Government. 

No less than 60,000 schedule forms have been already sent out to 
employers of labor to fillin. The one for cotton manufacture is eight 
pages of twelve columns to the page, and is admirably framed. I 
venture to hope that both employers and employed, in every branch 
of industry, will voluntarily aid in furnishing the information required, 
and that it will not be necessary to resort to compulsory enactment in 
this respect. I believe that the information will be useful to both 
the wage payers and the wage earners, but all must freely help the 
Government by honest and full returns. I am afraid that there may 
be a little disposition to regard the work of the Bureau as inquisitorial, 
but this objection attaches to the census enquiry, and there is really 
nothing asked as to which information ought to be withheld. 

This Labor Statistics Bureau should be a department on the infor- 
mation furnished by which workmen and employers might rely with 
equal confidence. It ought to be able at any rate to prevent the 
struggle between labor and capital from being embittered by the 
blunders of ignorance. It ought to render impossible such wide dif- 
ferences as to matters of fact, as were shown to exist amongst earnest 
speakers at the London Industrial Remuneration Conference. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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Radicalism and Socialism. ‘ 


Radicalism and Hocialismu. 
—————_ 
(Concluded from p. 272.) 
Now this growth of municipal Socialism, visible on all hands, cannot 
continue without a corresponding growth over a wider area, the area 
of the State. Already in the Post Office there is the beginning of 
the Socialism of the State; here the State has taken upon itself the 
functions of collecting and distributing the letters of the whole com- 
munity ; similarly it has taken in hand the business of telegraphing, 
and is taking that of conveying parcels; the superior certainty and 
celerity of the State carriage of parcels are being widely recognised, 
and the business is rapidly growing. Who now hesitates, if he wants 
to send a small parcel from London to Dundee, between the means of 
conveyance directed by the State, and those controlled by ‘“ private 
enterprise”? Nor is it, as has been suggested, any argument against 
the Socialistic character of the Post Office that the charge made varies 
with the weight carried ; Socialism estimates the value of a thing by 
the amount of human labor required to produce it, and those who 
require the expenditure of more human labor for their service must 
in exchange give more of their own labor, that is, of the results 
thereof. Socialism implies the equal exchange of equal amounts of 
labor, and only forbids that a third party who adds nothing should 
make a profit out of the exchange. It does not mean the distribu- 
tion of everything in equal proportions, without any regard to what 
each one does. Nor is it necessary to Socialism that all the details 
of a business concern with many branches should be arranged from 
a single State centre. The Post Office, which is a State institution, 
is not governed in its minute details from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
From the centre come certain laws and regulations which all must 
observe ; but it is not the State which chooses the country postmen ; 
it is not the State which controls the minutie of the individual 
letter-carrier. He takes his orders from the postmaster of his dis- 
trict, and not from the Postmaster-General. And so, in all kinds of 
business, under Socialism, there will be group after group, co-ordinate 
with each other, each being related to the wider group next above it; 
and the individual laborer would come into contact with his own 
group, not with the central executive. But we can see in the Post 
Office organisation the enormous gain of a central unifying power. 
When a great political speech is to be delivered, to telegraph which 
over the country would utterly overtax a local staff, then the central 
body steps in to supply the sudden demand, and affords the help 
necessary for the due discharge of the public service. While industry is 
under individual control, we have industrial anarchy; in one place 
there are too many workers, in another too few, and equilibrium is 
only attained after much friction and much suffering, to be again 
overthrown by the next fluctuation. But with a central regulative 
body, supply may be made to meet demand, and what is now done by 
the Post Office in a single branch would be done in all departments of 
industry. Then labor would be organised without waste and without 
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excess, and while laborers would be as free as Post-Office clerks are 
now, all profits made would come back to the nation as a whole; so 
that instead of individualistic gain there would be corporate good and 
corporate advantage everywhere. Radicals recognise the utility of 
the State collection and distribution of one kind of article—letters. 
Is there any difference in principle between the State collecting the 
letters of a district and collecting the goods manufactured in it? 
between distributing the letters and distributing the goods? In 
the latter case it would not need to do as much as it does with the 
letters; it delivers them at individual houses; it would only need to 
deliver the goods at district stores. Under such conditions, there 
would be no more fruit rotting in Yorkshire because its sale would 
not pay the cost of carriage, while high prices were being paid for 
similar fruit in London; no more railway charges and middleman’s 
profits eating up the whole price paid by the consumer. 

Radicals, again, are to a great extent in favor of placing all the 
means of communication under State control. Many Radicals demand 
that all tramcars, omnibuses, and hackney carriages plying in a town 
shall be transferred to the municipality of the town, and that the rail- 
ways shall be acquired by the State. Here once more Radicals desire 
that representative bodies shall acquire property and administer it for 
the general advantage; that any gains accruing shall go into the 
general exchequer; that public good, not private gain, shall be 
sought. But every step which substitutes agents of the community 
for men working for individual gain is a step towards Socialism; and 
when Radicals have taken all the steps the Socialistic State will exist. 

If we pass from these general questions of administration to the 
economic question of the production and distribution of wealth, we 
shall find that many Radicals go half-way to Socialism. And here let 
me point out that my friend Mr. Bradlaugh is attacking a very crude 
presentment of Socialism when he defines it as ‘‘ the theory and the 
scheme which denies all individual property, which denounces indi- 
vidual effort for individual gain, and affirms that society organised as 
the State should own all wealth, protect all labour, and compel the 
equal distribution of all produce. A Socialistic State would be a State 
in which everything would be held in common, in which the labor of 
each individual would be protected and controlled by the State, to 
which would belong all results of such labor.’ Socialism does not 
deny ‘all individual property”; it would leave a man in full pos- 
session of his share of the value he and his fellow-laborers had pro- 
duced. It denounces ‘individual effort for individual gain” when 
the individual utilises other people’s efforts for his individual gain; 
and it points out that when many co-operate to produce no one man 
should claim the common product as his. It does not affirm that the 
State should “own all wealth”, but that it should own the raw material 
and the means of production. It does affirm that the State should 
protect all labor, and it affirms further that the present State performs 
that primary function extremely badly. It does not affirm that the 
State should compel the equal distribution of all produce, nor of any 
produce, but seeks to secure to the worker the value he creates, leaving 
him free to exchange the results of his labor as he will. Nor does the 
Socialist ask that ‘ everything should be held in common”, but that 
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those things only shall be held in common the possession of which by 
individuals enables them to enslave their fellows, and to force others 
to work for their advantage. ‘To say that Socialists desire to destroy 
all property because they would vest the ownership of land and capital 
in the community, is as misleading as it would be to say that Radicals 
desire to destroy all order because they say that legislative power 
should be vested in the representatives of the people and not in an 
autocratic sovereign. ‘Take the numerous suggestions put forward by 
representative Socialists, such as Bebel, that men should be paid for 
their work by labor-notes, or by some symbol of exchange, repre- 
senting the labor given by the individual. Those labor-notes would 
represent so much time given to labor. The recipient would own these 
notes ; he might save them, spend them, waste them; one thing only 
he would not be able to do with them—buy men whose labor should 
be annexed by him for his own profit. 

I have already pointed out that we do not propose that the labor 
of every individual citizen should be directed by a central body ; but 
even were it true that such were our proposal, I fail to see that the 
liberty of the worker would be narrower then than it is now. Why 
would it be worse to have one’s labor controlled by the State than to 
have it controlled by the individual employer? A workman does not 
control his labor now; he must sell it for what he can get for it. THis 
labor is controlled by the individual manufacturer, who controls it for 
his own advantage ; whereas the State would control it for the cor- 
porate advantage in which the worker would share. But it is, of 
course, not practicable that the State, as a whole, should direct and 
control the labor of each individual. For what is the State? It is the 
people, organised as a community. As a whole, the State could not 
control the labor of each citizen; but when the people are organised 
in groups of workers, each group can very well control its own labor, 
and elect its own superintendents, as well as elect such representatives 
as might be necessary to constitute boards of management to keep 
group in touch with group. The Trades Unions have in them the 
germs of the necessary organisation. If every miner were in the 
Miners’ Union, then that union, with its branches in every coal 
district, would be the body which would immediately control the 
production of coal in a Socialistic State. Can Radicals, who have 
fostered 'Trades Unions and urged the workers to combine, oppose a 
development of them? Can they, who have so preached self-reliance 
and self-government, maintain that men must always work for masters, 
and that they are not competent to control their own labor and to 
regulate their own production ? 

Again, the Socialist declaration that private property in land should 
be abolished is endorsed by the majority of Radicals in principle, 
however much some may falter in carrying it into practice. ‘The evils 
that result to the community from the soil on which it lives being 
owned by a class are patent even to careless observation. We see the 
increase of a town population drive up rents, and the owners of the 
soil growing wealthier and wealthier without any exertion of theirs 
contributing to their swelling revenues. They are able to levy a 
cumulative tax on industry, and to grow fat in idleness while others 
grow lean in toil. And if we seek the reason why some should be 
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placed in a position of such huge advantage, we often find that it is 
because they are at the end of a long line, at the beginning of which 
stands a man who got the land by force or fraud. And seeking 
further, we find that the laws protecting the monopoly are laws which 
were made by the people who profited by it, so that the laws by which 
landlords hold the land are laws made by landlords. It is as though 
a minority of thieves, getting the upper hand, made laws legalising 
robbery ; and it is time that the people, now that legislative power is 
theirs, should repeal the laws which legalise wrong, and should assume 
the collective ownership of the soil. The Stateshould be the only 
landowner. 

It does not, however, follow from State ownership that the whole 
land of a country should be controlled from its metropolis. It would 
be better that municipalities should hold the land in towns, and local 
boards in agricultural districts, than that the State for landholding 
purposes should be concentrated too much, centralised too severely. 
if a municipality held the land on which a town was built, all rents 
would go into the municipal exchequer, and they would be used for 
the benefit of the town instead of for the enrichment of an idle 
landlord. Now, a good many Radicals are at one with Socialists on 
this point, and in what position is the Radical who is in favor of the 
State being the only landlord? He is a long way on the road to 
Socialism, half-way towards it at least, since Socialism demands the 
abolition of private property in land and capital. If the Radical 
already goes so far as to desire the abolition of private property 
in land, it is not wonderful that Socialists should look forward 
to his taking the other step, the abolition of private property in 
capital. 

For the reasons which lead the Socialists to desire the abolition of 
private property in capital are cogent, and are such as must appeal to 
the unpropertied classes of the community. A man who does not 
inherit land or capital can only live by the sale of his labor, and he 
must sell his labor for what it will fetch. The price he can get for 
it depends on population—the number competing for work—and on 
the cost of living. If a man can earn a bare subsistence by the sale 
of his labor, he will sell it. Competition among employers may drive 
up the rate of wages for a while, for the profit made out of men’s 
labor may be so great that it becomes worth while to ‘“‘throw away a 
herring to catch a whale”. But wage ever tends to fall to the cost 
of living, and wil! continue to do so as long as there are employers 
and employed. The amount of a man’s wage is not fixed by the value 
he produces by his labor ; the same value may be produced by each of 
two workers, and the wage paid may differ considerably. ‘Lhe boot 
and shoe trade in Northamptonshire offers an apt illustration of this 
bearing of the cost of living on wage. It is complained in the town 
of Northampton that much of the boot- and shoe-making for which 
the district is famous is now being carried on in the villages round, 
because the goods can be produced there more cheaply than in the 
town. Now it is clear that the goods produced in the villages are as 
valuable as those produced in the town: the same amount of human 
labor is put into the shoes and boots produced. If the value of men’s 
work influenced their wage, the country workers would receive a wage 
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equal to that paid in the town. But the wage varies with the cost of 
living. Rent is lower in the country, and living is cheaper, so a man 
will take less money for his labor, the wage duly sinking to subsis- 
tence level. And much above that level it can never permanently rise. 

Going a step further, we can see that the production by the laborer 
of a much greater value than he receives as wage is the condition of 
his employment. The employer does not hire a man for his amuse- 
ment; he hires him that he may make something out of him. The 
employers are often spoken of as the benefactors of labor, but this 
view is a decidedly topsy-turvey one. Is it not the laborer who bene- 
fits the employer, rather than the employer the laborer? The laborer 
works hard all his life for wage, and deems himself lucky if he saves 
enough to keep himself out of the workhouse in his old age and to bury 
him decently. The employer builds his grand house, and _ his stables, 
and his hothouses, and leaves a fortune made in trade to his heirs. On 
which side is the benefit? Which is the benefactor? Is it not labor 
which benefits the employer ; labor which makes bare subsistence for 
itself and heaps up wealth for another. If one man is to make a 

rofit, another man must make a loss. Wealth is only made by hard 
ed labor, and the profit made by the employer is the measure of 
the loss suffered by the workmen. Granted that wages may be forced 
up alittle by combination, yet so long as a profit is made out of the 
worker so long will he have less than he ought to have. It is said that 
employers work, and in so far as the employer contributes to the value 
of the product just so far has he also a right to share in the total value 
produced. Working employers have a right to remuneration, but the 
remuneration should be based on the value they add to the product, 
and should not consist of profit made by annexing part of the value 
made by others. As a matter of fact, a large number of the owners of 
capital do not work at all: they invest their capital, or have it invested 
for them, and they live on the interest they draw from it—mere idlers 
existing on the work of others. As long as one class can prey upon 
another, so long will it prey ; and the propertied classes will live on 
the unpropertied for just so long as the latter will submit to the 
burden. Capital is made by labor, by associated labor, and can only 
exist where men co-operate for a common end; surely it is not un- 
reasonable to demand that that which is produced by common labor 
shall be under common control. No individual should have the right 
to monopolise the result of associated labor for his own personal advan- 
tage, for his own personal gain. Under the system proposed by 
Socialism, in which the means of production would be under common 
control—that is, in which each trade would own for use the machinery 
needed in the trade—under that system only can be stopped the con- 
stant war between capital and labor, for under it co-operating, self- 
ruling workers would be substituted for masters and men. 

I have already suggested that under Socialism each trade would 
form a Trade Union, each such Union controlling its own industry. 
These Unions will need to be kept in touch with each other by a 
central Industrial Board, to which each will elect a representative. A 
step has been taken towards making such a Board possible by the 
establishment, on Charles Bradlaugh’s initiative, of a Labor Bureau, 
which will collate the statistics relating to the various trades, and will 
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so render possible a regulation of industry where at present we have 
blind and aimless competition. 

It is said that any regulation of industry means slavery; that the 
State will say to a man, go and do so and so. Not so. There is no 
reason why, under Socialism, a man should not be as free to choose 
his work as he is now. If there were too many in one particular 
trade then, as now, some would have to choose another. There might 
be a rush to one industry, and some would have to take other work ; 
but the advantage would lie in the central Board, able to say where 
labor was wanted, so doing away with the heart-breaking tramp after 
work which is the lot of so many to-day. 

Socialism is no wild scheme, no Utopia impossible of realisation. 
It is a carefully-reasoned scheme of production, distribution, and 
administration, which it is contended is better than the competitive 
system of to-day. It would put an end to the war of classes, for it 
would substitute a community of workers for the present gradations 
of social rank. It would bid all healthy adults work, but it would 
also give to each leisure to enjoy. And since of all the political 
parties it is the Radicals only who claim liberty and equality for all, 
who admit no hereditary rights, who demand from all discharge of 
social duty, who base society on justice, not on privilege, who look to 
reason as guide, and not to authority, therefore it is to them that the 
Socialists must naturally turn for alliance, seeking to march with them 
against the common foe. AnniE Besanr. 


wacvificed to Areland, 





CHAPTER I. 


TuerEsA and Dennis Macartney had been married barely three 
months when there occurred one of those terrible dynamite outrages 
which make just men sad and thoughtful and frighten timid ones 
into excessive harshness, against not only the real criminals, but any 
whom they connect, be it ever so remotely, with the crime. ‘The 
Macartneys had a pretty little house in a northern suburb of London, 
and the sunshine of a bright autumn morning seemed to lend 
additional cheeriness to the room in which the husband and wife 
were about to sit down to breakfast. The meal looked fresh and 
tempting, and the young people healthy enough and happy enough to 
enjoy it. 

Before commencing, however, Dennis took up the paper, and read 
there of the awful crime committed overnight: a public building had 
been destroyed, two children injured—one of them very seriously— 
and the lives of a number of unoffending holiday folk endangered. 
As Dennis read out these particulars to his wife, his face clouded 
over: ‘Poor old Ireland,” he exclaimed after a pause, “this will be 
put down to your account also, and ’tis you who will have to pay the 
penalty of this coward’s work. All our labor is thrown away; all is 
undone ina moment! We strive and toil to open English eyes to the 
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cruelty and injustice with which Ireland is and has been treated; we 
feel we are succeeding; English statesmen promise to bring forward 
land measures ; prominent men are calling attention to the condition 
of the Irish peasantry, saying that it is England’s disgrace that the 
sister isle should be steeped in such depths of misery and suffering ; 
there are even growing hopes of self-government; Irish wrongs and 
English oppression are beginning to be admitted on all sides, when, 
with an explosion, with a cowardly, useless crime like this”, he con- 
tinued, with increasing vehemence, ‘‘sympathy with Ireland dis- 
appears from the breasts of all save a few, and rancorous hatred comes 
instead! There will be a general outcry against the Irish, and in 
place of laws of alleviation temperately discussed we shall have laws 
of force uproariously insisted on, laws which will drive starving men 
to madness.” 

Dennis Macartney was himself the son of Irish peasants, and no 
one knew better than he the dreadful miseries they endured. The 
final episode of his peasant life was of too terrible a nature to be ever 
forgotten, or even for its memory to become dimmed. Save cf these 
last hours, however, his recollections were indistinct enough; a vague 
remembrance of constant hunger; little or no clothes ; a cottage which 
let in the rain and wind; his father who sometimes told him stories 
and always had a merry smile and gay word for him; his dear sad 
mother, and the babies who died: these flitted indistinctly before his 
mental vision ; they all belonged to the far away time before he was 
eight years old. 

The winter which brought Dennis’ seventh year to an end was very 
severe; snow and rain followed one another with relentless precision, 
and frosts came to pinch and nip the starving poor in their damp, 
sodden shanties. That winter, Dennis remembered, there was a new 
baby for him to nurse, and the father fell sick. He was ill a long, 
long time, and several times while he lay in bed the “ driver”! came 
and spoke loudly and harshly, till the sick man’s eyes gleamed, and 
his face flushed purple. Then, too, Dennis’ mother wept bitterly. 


One morning Dennis was standing near the broken doorway trying 
to still the baby’s cries, and at the same time to amuse himself by 
watching the snow falling, so ceaselessly, so noiselessly, and with such 
white softness, when suddenly the driver stood in front of him with a 
red-coated soldier at his side; behind these stood twenty more soldiers, 
and close round crowded the neighbors, men, women, and children. 
Dennis stood staring stupidly. The thick carpet of snow had deadened 
the noise of their feet, and at first the boy could only look and wonder 
in a half-dazed fashion. The driver pushed him roughly aside and 
entered. 

When the mother saw the man and the officer in the doorway she 
gave them a half frightened greeting, but as soon as her eye, travel- 
ling beyond these two, fell upon the score of soldiers drawn up outside, 
she threw up her hands with a gesture of despair and uttered a most 
piteous cry. She understood what of course the child had not thought 
of: they were to be evicted; the agent had brought these soldiers to pro- 


‘In certain districts in Ireland, the landlord’s agent is significantly known as 
the ‘‘ driver’’. 
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tect him from the anger of the surrounding peasantry, while he turned 
her sick husband out into the snow, while he drove her children and 
herself out into the cold, while he unroofed this cottage which had 
been their only shelter! The poor woman threw herself down in the 
snow at the feet of the officer in command, and clasping his knees, 
implored him to give her time, ‘‘a week! a few days! till to-morrow!” 
The doctor had said that her husband could not live out the twenty- 
four hours, and she implored the officer in heart-rending accents to let 
the dying man die in peace in his bed with a roof to shelter him from 
the driving snow. 

The soldier shook his head; ‘‘ My poor woman, I am very sorry, 
but I have my orders and must do my duty—unless—” he hesitated 
and looked inquiringly at the agent. 

‘You have your instructions ”, answered the latter coldly. 

“Yes. I have my orders and am bound to carry them out; I 
cannot help you.” 

Having said this the officer turned abruptly away from Dennis’ 
mother, who had continued kneeling in the snow, although her anxious 
upturned face and thinly-covered form were already whitening with 
the fast falling flakes. 

With a moan, “not loud, but deep”, but without further entreaty 
or word of any kind the woman rose, and shaking the snow from her 
clothes, went to her husband’s bedside and tried to make the most of 
the scanty coverings. 

“Get this job over quickly,” said the officer sharply, ‘‘my men 
can’t stand here in the snow all day”’. 

At a sign from the agent, two rough-looking men entered the 
cottage and lifted the poor bed out into the ever-falling snow. The 
snow-flakes touched the sick man’s closed eyelids lightly and coldly, 
like the kisses of death; he moved restlessly and opened his eyes. 
‘Mary, Mary,” he cried, clutching his wife’s ready hand and trying 
to raise himself; ‘‘ Mary! the red coats! what is it?” He followed 
the direction of his wife’s eyes and saw the men already at work on 
the roof. The dying man gave a terrible shriek of mingled fury and 
despair, a convulsive shiver shook his frame, and he fell back—dead. 
The women standing around began a piteous wail; amongst the 
men there was an ominous murmuring, and scowling looks which 
would have boded ill to the driver had he not had those twenty rifles 
at his back. He harshly bade the men and women to cease their 
noise and begone. At this there was silence ; and then they lingeringly 
departed, none daring to offer a shelter to the homeless ones ; none 
daring to stay to utter a word of sympathy. For who could say how 
soon the agent might not put one of them in Mary’s place? were they 
not all equally in his hands ? 

Dennis remembered how his mother had bade him go to the priest 
and tell him of his father’s death. When he got to the house—still 
carrying the baby—the housekeeper bade him come into the kitchen 
and wait there awhile. She gave him a basin of warm soup to drink, 
and, taking the baby from him, carried it to the fire, and chafed its 
tiny frozen limbs. Presently his mother came; they must go to Cork, 
she said: there was someone she knew there who would help her. 
They must start at once, for they had many a mile to walk, and the 
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days were short. Dennis vividly remembered that weary, silent tramp 
through the snow—the mother only speaking once or twice to say a 
word of comfort to the boy at her side or the babe at her breast. 

It was dark ere they reached Cork, and then somehow they failed 


to find the friend they sought. Poor mother! How plainly Dennis 


could recall her wan, grief-stricken face, with its features pinched by 
hunger and sorrow! After her first burst of grief at her husband’s 
manner of dying had subsided, she had contrived to keep a calm, and 
towards Dennis even a cheerful, exterior, but when, at the end of their 
long and painful walk, she could not find her friend, then the madness 
of despair seemed to seize upon her, and she began to talk fast, 
wildly, and incoherently. She spoke of the sunshine and green fields; 
of the well spread tables of Ballin House, and the good dinner they 
had just had. She seemed to think that her dead husband was yet 
alive and walking at her side, for she often turned and spoke to him, 
and seemed to hear his replies. The baby cried, but she hardly 
heeded it. At length Dennis, who had led his unresisting mother 
under the shelter of a high wall, stumbled, and, overcome by weariness 
and a feeling of drowsiness, was unable to rise again. He had a 
dreamy recollection of his mother sinking down in the snow beside 
him, and of nestling closely up to her. 
All that day and all that night the snow fell without ceasing. 


CHAPTER II. 


Dennis awoke to find himself in bed in the military hospital, and 
unable to turn for pain. After a while he was told how he had been 
found by a party of soldiers on their rounds, relieving guard. He, 
his baby sister, and his mother, were discovered huddled up together 
in the snow under the barrack wall, all apparently frozen to death. 
Every effort to restore animation to the babe and its mother was in 
vain; with the boy there was better success, and he was carefully, 
even tenderly, nursed back to life and health in the hospital. 

When Dennis was pronounced well enough to leave, a private came 
and took him to the officers’ quarters. Here he saw the same officer 
whom he had seen on that dreadful day which suddenly rendered him 
fatherless, motherless, homeless. He looked the boy all over, and 
then, with soldier-like abruptness, asked, ‘‘ What is your name?”’. 

‘‘ Dennis Macartney” was the answer, given with a half-frightened 
air in consequence of the scrutiny and sharp question. 

‘Well, Dennis Macartney, [I have been making inquiries about 
you, and I find that you have neither father nor mother, friends nor 
home—that’s about the state of the case, eh? Would you like to go 
to school? Don’t know? Well, it’s not to be supposed you should 
know, never having been. You shall try it, but mind if you don’t 
like it you shan’t stop. So that’s a promise. Be a good boy. Good- 
bye!” With that the officer patted the boy on the head, slipped half- 
a-crown into his hand, and hurriedly quitted the room, leaving Dennis 
in a state of amaze. 

A few days later he was taken to England. He was not put in 
a boarding school, but was taken to a country town and lodged with 
suie pour people, from whose cottage he was sent every day to school. 
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For nearly six years Dennis lived the happy, careless, uneventful life 
of most boys; his only excitements the usual ones belonging to a 
school, and the periodical visits of Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins was the 
man who had brought him from Ireland, and was apparently in the 


confidence of Dennis’ officer, for he made all the necessary arrange- - 


ments for the boy’s lodging, clothing, and schooling. He refused to 
give any name but his own, and the only address he gave was that of 
a London firm of solicitors. However, no one except Dennis concerned 
himself greatly about the matter, for Mr. Jenkins paid in advance, and 
when people hold the substance of money in their hands they do not 
hanker much after the shadow of a name. 

When Dennis had reached the age of fourteen he received a com- 
munication direct from his benefactor; it was a letter couched in the 
following stiff phrases and set terms : 

‘‘When I took you away from Ireland, I at the same time took 
upon myself a certain responsibility as to your future well-being. Mr. 
Jenkins tells me that you have not entirely neglected your past oppor- 
tunities, and therefore I am inclined to give you a final one of learning 
a profession. You are now at an age to choose your future means of 
earning your livelihood; 1 give you a week to consider your choice, 
and then Mr. Jenkins will attend to hear your decision. I will pay all 
that is necessary for the acquirement of the trade or profession you 
may choose, and will support you until you are twenty-one, but will 
pay no debts that you may contract; therefore I advise you to contract 
none. When you are twenty-one, Mr. Jenkins will bring you £100, 
and after that you will hear from me no more.” 

Dennis had lately been several times into the composing-room of a 
neighboring printing establishment, and had admired the celerity 
with which the men set up and ‘ diss” ed the type, and various other 
points connected with the art of printing; so he at once elected to 
be a compositor. He was taken to London and apprenticed to a good 
city firm, and was in due time turned out a skilled workman. 

A few days after he had finished his apprenticeship, Mr. Jenkins 
brought him the £100. As it was his farewell visit he unbent a little 
from that stiff formality which seemed common to master and man. 

‘Well! you have grown a fine strapping lad now, and no mistake!” 
He gazed at Dennis with a benevolent air full of pride and satisfaction, 
as though he had personally superintended the laying on of the last 
few inches. ‘‘Ah me! what a difference now and when me and the 
master first saw you with your poor father and mother and the babby. 
What a poor starved little mortal you were then. No wonder the 
master took pity on you!” 

‘“ Why does your master not let me know his name?” Dennis 
asked. ‘I have no doubt that I should be able to find it out without 
great difficulty, but as he seems to wish to keep it concealed, I don’t 
like to. Why does he not want me to know it ?”’ 

‘“’Cause he’s ashamed to, to be sure,” answered Mr. Jenkins 
concisely. 

“*« Ashamed’!” Dennis repeated, astonished and indignant, his 
fiery young blood suddenly at a white heat. ‘ Ashamed of having 
done a good action to a despised Irish boy! Take back to your 
master his £100, and tell him I will work and work, early and late, 
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late and early, until I have repaid him at least the money portion of 
the debt I owe him; for the rest és 


“There, there: softly, my lad, softly,” interrupted Mr. Jenkins, 
laughing: ‘there is no call to work yourself up intoa tantrum. Not 
but what I like to see spirit, mind, when there’s occasion for it, only 
there isn’t any occasion now. ‘The master’s not the man to be 
ashamed of having lent a helping hand to anyone, much less to such 
a fine young fellow as you’ve turned out; but,” dropping his voice, 
‘vou see, he’s ashamed that there was any necessity for such a helping 
hand—there, that’s the truth, the cat’s out of the bag now. The 
master and me’s in the service, you know; and of course we pride 
ourselves on always being commanded for the right; now, when we 
were ordered to protect a brute whilst he turned a dying man and a 
woman and children out in the snow to die, somehow it went against 
the grain, and by no manner of reasoning could we put ourselves in 
the right. When, d’ye-see, the master befriended one of the children, 
that was tantamount to saying that he had been commanded to do 
such an evil thing that he must needs set it right himself—in, fact 
that he knew better than those who commanded him, and that would 
never do, for what would become of discipline ?” 








CHAPTER III. 


By dint of hard work Dennis had so far been very successful in 
his career. He was now about twenty-five years old, and of a bright 
and happy nature. He had a printing establishment of his own, 
and had in addition tried his hand at journalism; he was editor 
of one journal, called the /rish Dial, and contributor to several others. 


It was only natural that a bright and energetic young Irishman 
like Dennis, one, moreover, with such sad and awful memories, should be 
full of zeal and ardor in Ireland’s cause. He was a member of the 
Irish Liberation League, and used every effort to awaken public 
sympathy in England in order to bring about a better state of things 
for poor old Ireland. The Irish Liberation League had for its object 
“the liberation of Ireland from the yoke of slavery imposed upon her 
by her English conquerors”. On one half of the card of membership 
fair Ireland was represented prone upon the ground with her neck 
neath the foot of haughty Britannia: this was ‘“‘ Present”; on the 
other England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland were represented stand- 
ing together with joined hands upon equal ground: this was “Future”. 
Some members of the League were, as might be expected in any 
society, rather violent in their utterances. Dennis, who had always 
in his mind the unknown Englishman’s kindness towards himself, 
was, with a few others, constantly urging upon the more violent mem- 
bers that they ought rather to win Englishmen over to a recognition 
of the wrongs they had done Ireland, than to alienate their sympathy 
by terrible words and terrible deeds. The journal edited by Dennis 
Macartney chronicled all the sayings and doings of the League, and 
was generally looked upon as its official organ. 

The other occupant of the breakfast room, Theresa Macartney, 
Dennis’ wife, was a girl of nineteen. Dennis first met her two or 
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three years before when he was on a holiday ramble in the country. 
Her mother was dead, and she then lived alone with her father, who 
was a learned and scholarly, but also a soured and unsuccessful man. 
The life of Theresa Aldis, thus spent alone with her father, had 
none of the gaiety customary to girlhood, but was full of shadow 
and gloom, so that the joyous young Irishman came into it like a 
glow of warm sunshine. She felt herself grow and expand in his 
love, and in return loved him with most passionate tenderness. John 
Aldis never caressed his daughter by word or look, and always 
repelled every demonstration of affection on her part, so that the 
whole power of loving that the girl possessed was concentrated in her 
love for Dennis Macartney. At first Mr. Aldis, unwilling to lose so 
useful a companion as he had trained Theresa to be, refused to 
give his consent to her marriage. He would not let his daughter 
marry ‘‘an Irishman”. Dennis flamed up at this, and was for a little 
time furious and indignant, but when he reflected that it was Theresa 
he wanted to marry and not her father he calmed down, and perse- 
veringly renewed his suit in spite of Mr. Aldis’ cold looks. The 
young folks won a qualified consent at last; they were allowed to 
consider themselves ‘‘engaged”’, but no date might be fixed for the 
marriage. This for a while was quite sufficient for the lovers, and, 
before they had time to grow very discontented at the prospect of 
an indefinitely postponed union, Mr. Aldis died. Not very long 
afterwards Theresa and Dennis married, and, as they were both 
industrious people with plenty to occupy them, their honeymoon as 
yet showed no signs of being on the wane. 

In his first glance at the newspaper, Dennis Macartney had rapidly 
taken in the awful and cowardly nature of the outrage, and he now 
sat down to carefully read all the details. He mechanically drank 
the cup of coffee his wife put beside him, then set it down and pushed 
it away. ‘‘I am sorry, darling,” he said, getting up from his chair, 
‘‘T can’t stay to finish my breakfast. I must hurry to the office, and 
make more enquiries about this. I hope the ‘ Liberation’ had nothing 
to do with it; Kavanagh and O’Shea have had something in the wind 
for some time, something they knew I should not approve of, or they 
would have spoken out and asked my help, instead of dropping 
mysterious allusions as to the work they were doing for ‘ Ireland’s 
redemption ’—but there, mad as they are, they would not be mad 
enough and cowardly enough to be concerned in such a crime as this.” 

Directly her husband was gone, Theresa set about removing the 
breakfast things and putting the room in order; then she went gaily 
about her various household duties. These finished, she got out pens, 
ink, and paper, and with a happy look on her face betook herself to 
the more congenial occupation of helping her husband in his writing. 
First, there were some letters he had dictated to her the night before, 
and then there were some extracts to copy or translate. ‘Theresa not 
only knew two or three languages, but her range of reading was much 
wider than that of the ordinary young girl. Her father had been a 
man of no mean attainments, and had accustomed his daughter to 
read to and with him, and it was not enough for him that she should 
read the words, but she must also understand what she read, and he 
took great pains to explain any difficulties. It was Theresa’s delight 
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to use her acquirements in her husband’s and Ireland’s service, and 
she was never more happily employed than in working for them. 

To-day she had a lot of writing before her, and in the afternoon 
was still so deeply engaged in her work that she did not hear a knock 
at the room door. The servant girl opened the door, but had barely 
time to say ‘‘ Please ’m, it’s Mr. Kavanagh”, when a man pushed her 
impatiently aside and entered the room, closing the door behind him. 

A greater contrast could hardly be got together in one room than 
was presented by Theresa and the new comer; she in her quakerishly 
neat grey dress, and wearing her masses of dark hair coiled in smooth 
plaits round her pretty head, her manner calm and courteous, with 
perhaps a tinge of vexation at the disturbance; he, whom the maid 
had announced as Mr. Kavanagh, slovenly in dress, with disordered 
hair and untrimmed beard, his eyes and manner full of ill-suppressed 
excitement. 

Theresa had seen Kavanagh at the “Liberation” meetings, and 
had heard him speak there, but had never been introduced to him. 
She of course concluded he had come to see her husband about the 
dynamite outrage. 

‘‘T am sorry, Mr. Kavanagh,” she began pleasantly, “that you 
should not have found Mr. Macartney at home: he is not generally in 
during the day, he is kept at the office until five or six. Will you 
call later on, or is there any message that I can give him?” 

“Dennis will be kept later than five or six to-night. I came to 
see you, and not your husband—he’s a fine lad, for all he seemed so 
milk-and-watery.” 

‘“‘T am glad to hear that my husband meets with your approval”’, 
said Theresa, half amused and half nettled at Kavanagh’s speech. 
‘*Perhaps—as you seem to know his plans for this evening—you 
bring me some message from him,” she added doubtfully. 

‘Well, to judge by his looks, I don’t suppose that I’m just the 
person he would have chosen as his messenger, but I was the only 
one of us who had the pluck to be present, the others were all 
frightened lest they should be arrested too—”. 

‘‘Arrested!”? Theresa repeated in a tone of alarm. ‘I don’t 
understand, Mr. Kavanagh: why should ‘the others ’—whoever they 
may, be—be afraid of arrest for being somewhere or other where you 
were with my husband ?”’. 

Kavanagh laughed harshly and wildly. 

“Dennis is a dangerous character, Mrs. Macartney, and the 
Government have just made the discovery,” he broke off suddenly and 
excitedly. ‘‘Didn’t the Britishers have a scare last night, though! 
they have had a lesson! they won’t forget in a hurry, I can tell you.” 

“If you are referring to last night’s explosion, I think it was an 
infamous deed, whoever had a hand in it, and I hope they will meet 
with the punishment they deserve,” rejoined Theresa, coldly and 
severely. 

“You do, do you?” said Kavanagh ferociously, his eyes ablaze, 
“learn then that the first to be punished according to your wish will 
be your husband, Mrs. Macartney. He was arrested at his office this 
morning and brought before the magistrate, who has remanded him 
without bail till Wednesday, to-morrow.” 
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‘‘ Dennis arrested! in prison! oh! Mr. Kavanagh, you are deceiv- 
ing me, you are taking a mean and cruel revenge upon me because I 
am English, and because —’”’ Theresa added slowly, remembering her 
husband’s words about the Irish Liberation League in the morning, 
‘you yourself are mixed up in this matter”. 

“How do you know that ?” was the quick response. ‘‘ Has O’Shea 
or Donelly or—but no, that would be too dangerous. No, Mrs. 
Macartney, that was not a bad guess of yours, but it is your husband 
who turns out to be the prime mover in the affair, and he now lies in 
gaol. He asked me to come and tell you what had happened ; also to 
say he wanted to see you. You are to go to him without delay.” 

“He sent you to me with such a message, and you have been 
keeping me all this time! I will go at once. Where is he?” 

Kavanagh told her, and offered to accompany her, but Theresa 
refused his escort. She could not bear to have him near her after 
what he had said; besides, she wanted time to think and realise what 
had happened, so that she might be prepared to meet her husband 
calmly. 





CHAPTER IV. 


On her way to the prison she bought an evening paper, and the 
first words her eye fell upon, in large type at the head of a column, 
were: ‘The dynamite outrage. Arrest of the ringleader. Dennis 
Macartney before the magistrate.” 

From this report it appeared that Dennis Macartney had been 
arrested on the charge of having incited by means of written and 
spoken words to the commission of deeds of violence generally, and 
further, of having been concerned in the explosion of the previous 
night. Evidence was given that Dennis had addressed a meeting of 
the Irish Liberation League, and had called upon the members to 
‘‘think of the injuries inflicted upon Ireland and her children by the 
English nation. Englishmen used force, let Irishmen answer by 
force. Our starved and enslaved brethren call loudly for vengeance, 
and vengeance shall be theirs”. An article in the Jrish Dial was 
produced, signed ‘‘ D. M.”, from which some very violent passages 
were quoted; there was also a pamphlet by ‘‘D. M.”’ which was a 
collection of instances of English oppression and Irish suffering, and 
hence likely to inflame the Irish mind. Lastly, aman swore to having 
seen him in the neighborhood of the explosion shortly after it hap- 
pened. 

When Theresa reached the gaol she was conducted down a narrow 
passage and allowed to speak to her husband through the iron bars 
of the cell door, whilst a gaoler walked up and down the passage. 

Dennis seemed cheerful enough, and treated the evidence against 
him with scorn. He said laughingly that he would be sure to be 
‘home to tea’, on the following day. Theresa too, after a little, 
began to feel easier and to look upon this imprisonment of her husband 
as a mistake, unpleasant enough to be sure, but to be remedied on 
the morrow. Suddenly Dennis dropped the light and jesting tone he 
had been using and said, ‘‘A good general provides against a defeat 
as well as for a victory. If this matter should go against me I may 
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not have so good an opportunity of speaking to you for some time— 
although to be sure this is bad enough’’—looking grimly at the 
gaoler’s burly form well within earshot, “still it might be worse, so 
I will tell you now what I should want you to do in such a case. 
You must carry on the Jrish Dial yourself, and you must exercise great 
discretion as to what you put in; while I am not there, no risks 
whatever must be run. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, Dennis,” answered his wife bravely, with an inward feeling 
of terror at the prospect. 

“There are the usual contributors, and you can write to any of 
the occasional ones you like for further articles—you have their 
addresses. You must overlook the printing office yourself, and no 
work of which you have the least doubt must be undertaken. I repeat 
that no risks must be run while I am away. I don’t ask you if you 
can do all this, or if you will do it, if the necessity unhappily arises ; 
you must—you are the only person I can trust,” he concluded gloomily. 

For a moment Theresa said nothing, and then she quietly asked a 
few questions as to the management of the paper and the business. 
As the gaoler passed he warned them that they had only five minutes 
more. Theresa put her hand through the irbn bars into her husband’s. 
“Ts there anything more you wish to say’, she asked. 

‘“‘Nothing—except if the police come with a search warrant, of 
course you will not resist it, only that, and—you will be in Court 
to-morrow ?” 

‘Oh, yes, Dennis.” 

Theresa felt a loving pressure and kiss upon her hand, heard a 
murmured ‘‘ Good-bye, darling wife”; then she mechanically followed 
the police-officer along the passage, and went out into the cold foggy 
darkness. 

She shivered as she drew her mantle around her, and turned 
towards her desolate home, and shivered again as she thought of the 
possibilities of the morrow. Reflecting upon what Dennis had said, 
she wondered what they could want to search for. ‘‘I am sure I 
don’t know’, she said to herself, ‘‘ unless it could be to seize those 
pamphlets by ‘D. M.’; well, they shan’t have those anyhow; they 
are too good to be lost.” 

Thus thinking, Theresa turned away from the direction of her 
home, and went to the printing office. She found everyone gone 
except the foreman, and he, too, was on the point of going. She told 
him she had some work to do there for Mr. Macartney, so if he gave 
her the keys she would lock up the office and bring them in time to 
open it for the men in the morning. The man knew her, so gave up 
the keys at once. After he was gone she looked about and found 
some thousands of the ‘‘ D. M.” pamphlet; she also found a large box 
which she filled and fastened down. This done, she went out and 
bought some American cloth; then she called a cab, and took the box 
home with her. 

Theresa Macartney was very busy that night ; she made up some of 
the books into three large parcels and took them out into the garden to 
bury them. It was a terrible job for such an unskilled workman, for 
the ground was very hard, and there was a sharp frost. Once a police- 
man on his beat stopped a minute or so by the garden wall; she 
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thought he must have heard the click of the spade against a stone, and 
bent down to the ground hardly daring to breathe. He passed on, how- 
ever, and Theresa, with redoubled haste, worked to conclude her self- 
imposed task. The remainder of the pamphlets she concealed in 
different places in the house, and then threw herself on the bed to 
rest her weary limbs. She could not sleep; her mind was too full of 
anguish and anxiety for Dennis; so as soon as it was — light she got 
up. She went to the window, and, looking out, saw, to her dismay, 
that the three places where she had been digging on the previous 
night were of a nice rich brown, whilst the rest of the beds had been 
whitened by the frost. She at once put on her hat, and, taking a 
rake in her hand, proceeded diligently to rake the beds all over. When 
the maid called her in to the breakfast she had ordered for half-past 
seven, she looked astonished at her mistress’ employment, so the latter 
said casually that she had been unable to sleep, so had done a little 
gardening to give her an appetite for breakfast. When the girl found 
that Mrs. Macartney could eat nothing, and only drank a cup of coffee, 
she did not think much of early gardening as a stimulant to the 
appetite. 

Theresa took the keys back to the office and as soon as it was time 
went thence to the police-court. There Dennis denied having made 
the speech of which he was accused, and denied having been anywhere 
near the scene of the explosion either on the night in question, or at any 
time within the present year. He had written ‘neither the pamphlet nor 
the article alluded to. The pamphlet he should have been proud to 
have written, but not the article, which appeared in his paper whilst 
he was away for his holiday. Of course, he knew he was responsible 
as editor and printer. The magistrates committed Dennis for trial 
without waiting to hear anything more that might be said against 
him, and again refused bail. There was considerable astonishment 
in court over this, because a member of a well-known firm of solicitors 
tendered bail to any amount. 

The trial took place on the following Monday. On cross-examina- 
tion the man who swore he heard Dennis make the speech at the 
‘‘ Liberation” meeting was quite sure he heard the speech, but avowed 
that he was beginning to doubt whether Macartney was really the 
man who made it; and at last admitted that he was tolerably certain 
he was not. * One of the witnesses who, at the police court, said he 
had seen Macartney near the scene of the explosion, now only said he 
thought he had; but another, a fresh witness, swore that he had 
particularly noticed him, his face, his boots, his walk, and indeed 
everything about him. Dennis’ servant, for the defence, swore that 
her master had not quitted the house that ev ening, and no questioning 
or cross-questioning could shake her. 

The judge in his summing-up pointed out that although Dennis 
Macartney had denied having made the speech of which he was 
accused, still it was not denied that the speech had been made by 
someone, and who was the man? Again, those writings signed 
‘*T), M.”,—there was no doubt that they existed—who was the writer? 
It was unfortunate for the prisoner that the initials coincided with 
his own. There was, however, one point on which there was no 
manner of doubt: given that the writings alluded to could be judged 
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to be of a sufficiently violent nature to incite to the commission 
of crime, then the defendant was responsible as editor and printer. It 
was on this point that he understood the prosecution to chiefly rely. 
Without leaving the box the jury found the prisoner guilty, and the 
judge sentenced him to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

As the judge pronounced this severe sentence, Theresa felt her 
heart stop beating and a deadly faintness steal over her; but she 
quickly managed to control herself so that she might meet her 
husband’s loving look of mingled farewell and anxious enquiry with 
one of brave assurance. 


CHAPTER V. 


For the next eighteen months Theresa Macartney worked hard to 
prove to her husband that his trust in her had not been misplaced. 
It was a great responsibility to put upon a girl so young and with 
so little knowledge of the world’s ways, but she bore it without 
flinching, and toiled ceaselessly to do everything as Dennis had wished 
it. People were kind to her and helped her all they could, but she 
made no friends. She took no one into her confidence; she was 
immersed in her work and allowed no one to lift off her shoulders any 
part of the burden her husband had laid upon them. She would 
thank with a little smile of gratitude those who offered to help her in 
the editing or in the management of the printing office, but would 
say, ‘‘ Mr. Macartney asked me to do it myself”. At first people had 
said that such an ignorant girl could not possibly do all she had 
undertaken, but she managed to get along fairly well—better than 
she expected. Kavanagh and certain other members of the Irish 
Liberation League she would not allow to come near her. She more 
than suspected that they had let her husband be imprisoned to shield 
themselves, and that Dennis knew this but did not speak. Her only 
joy was the looking forward to her periodical visits to the prison, and 
the return of her husband to his home. As this time grew nearer and 
nearer she grew nervous and anxious, and the strain upon her began 
to tell. 

At length the longed-for day came. On the last two occasions Theresa 
had been to see Dennis he had not been well, and she had heard since 
that he was rather worse, but she could learn nothing very definite ; 
now on her way to the prison to greet him and take him home with 
her a free man, she planned to nurse him up and surround him with 
the hundred-and-one little comforts to which he had so long been 
a stranger. When she reached the prison and saw her husband she 
was struck dumb with terror at the change which had taken place 
since the last time she had been allowed to visit him. He was thin 
and shrunken; he was but the shadow of his former self and his voice 
was hollow and feeble. When he came out into the raw spring 
morning he gasped for breath and staggered. With an effort he got 
into the carriage his wife had brought for him, and after a moment or 
two recovered sufficiently to shake hands with some of his friends, and 
smile and nod to others who were at the prison gates to welcome him 
on his release. 

The Irish Liberation League had arranged to give a dinner in 
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Dennis’ honor the next night. Theresa tried to persuade him not to 
go, but he seemed to wish it so much that she had not the heart to 
persist. 

““°Tis so long since I have seen any of my friends, Theresa, my 
darling; I must go. You shall have your own way the next day and 
nurse me up as much as you like,” he said, coaxingly. 


On the morrow, Dennis seemed better and brighter; a long restful 
sleep on a soft bed had done much to revive him. Notwithstanding 
this, Theresa accompanied her husband to the dinner full of fears and 
misgivings. 

Some five hundred people were present, and during the meal there 
was much laughter and merriment. After-dinner speeches were made 
lauding Dennis Macartney to the skies, and the League presented him 
with an illuminated address gorgeously framed. Then he was called 
upon to reply. With a proud and loving glance at his wife, Dennis 
rose: ‘‘ My friends,” he began, slowly, and the thin hollow tones of 
his once rich voice startled his hearers, ‘‘I am deeply touched by your 
reception of me. It seems to wipe out in one short moment the pain 
and sufferings of all these long and weary months.’’ He stopped for 
a minute or so, and then began again with an effort painful to wit- 
ness. ‘‘Friends—I have—been ill—my wife—I—I—I1” He stopped 
again, and turned with a look of piteous appeal for the help of the 
faithful woman at his side; then he staggered forward and would 
have fallen but for her quickly outstretched arms. 

* * * % % % # 

In less than a week Dennis died. Two winters in prison had 
proved too much for him, and had brought out the consumptive ten- 
dency inherited from his father. In his effort to speak at the dinner 
he broke a blood vessel, and he died a few days after of exhaustion. 


Theresa refused to see any of the friends who came to offer their 
condolences. At the funeral she would not answer anyone who spoke 
to her, but turned her head impatiently away. She maintained a 
complete silence until just after the coffin was lowered, when she 
caught sight of Kavanagh standing on the opposite side of the grave. 

“So”, she exclaimed, looking at him strangely, ‘‘ you have come 
to gloat over another of your innocent victims. You let him sacrifice 
himself for you and such as you, mean, despicable traitor that you 
are.” She hissed the last few words at him betweeen her teeth, and 
he fell back as though he felt afraid of her. Noting this she continued, 
still in a strange manner, that gave an uncomfortable feeling to those 
about her, ‘Do not fear, I will not touch you; he saved you and your 
friends, so you are safe from me; besides”’, she turned away muttering 
to herself, ‘‘I have other work in hand.” 

The next day Theresa left her home. Her friends sought for her 
everywhere, but could not find her. In spite of herself there were 
many people who would have been only too glad to have been 
numbered amongst her friends. Sympathy for the three months’ old 
bride suddenly deprived of her husband ; admiration for the way in 
which this same young girl had worked and striven to fulfil the tasks 
that had been set her; respectful pity for her when her newly-restored 
husband died; these different sentiments had worked in the minds of 
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| many of those about her, and they were anxious and willing to serve 
, her. Being unable to find her, they formed a committee to carry on 
the paper and business in Mrs. Macartney’s interests until her return. 
The months slipped by and nothing was heard of Theresa. 
% % % % % * % 
One evening the public were shocked by an announcement of the 
attempted murder of Mr. Justice Graham. 
' The reports stated that for some time, whenever the Judge went to 
the courts in the morning, he had noticed that a woman in deep 
mourning was watching him. Apart from this she did not seem to 
be doing any harm, so he paid no further attention to her. Going to 
the courts that morning he saw the woman as usual. Looking at him 
full in the face she drew a revolver from under her shawl and fired; 
the bullet hit him in the shoulder. She had just turned the revolver 
upon herself when a constable knocked it out of her hand. 

Later reports stated that the woman was recognised as Theresa 
Macartney, wife of the Irishman so severely sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment by Mr. Justice Graham, and who had since 
died from the effects of his heavy sentence. It was curious to note 
that the day Mrs. Macartney had chosen for her attempt on the judge 
was the second anniversary of her husband’s sentence. Medical 
evidence was given to show that Mrs. Macartney was of unsound 
mind. All that she said in answer to repeated questioning was, ‘A 
life for a life. He killed Dennis.” Theresa Macartney was tried 
for the attempted murder, and sentenced ‘to be detained during her 
| Majesty’s pleasure ”’. Hyrarra BrapitavcH Bonner. 
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“Shiftless Bill.” 
A Curistmas SKETCH. 
————@—_—— 

8 
Wuen I first met him I was a boy of about fifteen, and he was perhaps 
a year or so older. I had landed my little duck-boat where a seine 
was drying on a marshy shore, and with infinite difficulty I made my 
way through the coarse marsh grass, sticking fast in the soft muck at 
almost every step, to 2 tumble-down log hut back from the river. I 
had come out, as was my wont when a schoolboy, on a Friday after- 
noon, to spend the night and the Saturday holiday on the sluggish, 
muddy river that crawled through the swamps and marshes eight 
miles from my home. Usually I passed the Friday night curled up 
on the dried grass in the bottom of the little duck-boat, with a big 
overcoat for a covering; but on the day I first met Shiftless Bill it had 
set in to rain steadily, and as I had no tent and no rubber coat, I ven- 
tured to seek a shelter for the night in the only house in sight at dusk, 
the tumble-down log hut aforesaid. 

When I knocked a timid knock on the door, an old, hard-visaged 
woman and an older, harder-visaged man both peered out at me in a 
forbidding sort of a way. Could I stay all night? No, they didn’t 
take lodgers. But I would pay, and wanted only shelter and a place 
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to spread my overcoat fora couch. They had no bed, but—would I 
sleep on the floor? Certainly. Well (after a whispered consulta- 
tion), then, I could come in. 

The interior was dark, ill-smelling, and otherwise forbidding. 
There were two flag-bottomed chairs, guiltless of backs or arms, and a 
home-made deal table. At one side was a curtain of faded calico, 
which probably concealed some sort of a couch, and in the furthermost 
corner of the room was a black heap of rags or clothing, which of the 
two I could not tell in the darkness. Lven when the home-made 
tallow dip was lighted and placed upon the greasy table in a split 
piece of green wood which served as a candlestick, the light it fur- 
nished was faint and dismal, and only made the dark crannies of the 
room darker yet. 

“Come f’m town?” asked the old man. 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘Got sot lines! in the river ?” 

‘“No, sir; I’m just out for a paddle down to Egypt. I shall be 
back to town to-morrow night.” 

‘“Humph! Eat supper?” 

‘Yes, sir. My lunch is in the rubber bag.” 

The old man then relapsed into silence, lighted a pipe, and drew 
toward him a bundle of dried flag, which he proceeded to plait into 
the shape of a corn-basket, while his better half also lighted a pipe 
and devoted herself to the task of washing up the cracked and yellow 
earthen dishes which had done duty for a recent meal, using a greasy 
butter-tub in lieu of a dishpan. As for myself, I felt the uncomfort- 
able knowledge that I was an intruder, and an unwelcome one at that, 
and inwardly vowed that never again, so long as I cruised on that 
river, would I be found afloat without a rubber blanket or some shelter 
from rain that would make me independent of the natives of the marsh 
lands. 

An hour passed, and the man still plaited and smoked, and anon 
spat, with great force and unerring precision, through a chink between 
the log walls of the cabin where the mud had fallen out, but never a 
word said he. The old woman finished her dish-washing, lighted one 
fresh pipe and then another, and busied herself glueing a patch on 
the toe of a rubber boot, but she was as dumb as her spouse. Another 
hour passed, similar in all respects to the first, and then I nodded on 
my chair, recovered suddenly and coughed, then nodded again and fell 
fast asleep. When I awoke the old woman had vanished, and the old 
man was standing over me in red flannel shirt and home-knit socks. 

‘Blow out the light”, he said, “when ye’ve rigged yerself fer 
bed”. After which terse command, he drew the faded curtain aside 
and disappeared behind its folds. In five minutes a profound bass 
snore, with the accompaniment of an asthmatic, intermittent gasp, 
told me that my host and hostess were wrapped in slumber. 

I spread my huge overcoat on the cleanest spot on the floor, moved 
the candle to the edge of the table, where I could reach it from my 


1 «Sot lines ’’—lines set at night across the river, baited at frequent intervals 
with worms, for catching catfish. A common night’s amusement there for boys of 
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couch, and proceeded quietly to wrap myself in the generous folds of 
my improvised coverlet and couch combined. As I lifted my hand 
with a yawn to reach the candle in order to extinguish it, I thought I 
saw some slight motion in the heap of rags in the dark corner of the 
room. I held the candle above my head and peered into the dim 
recess, but saw no further move; and, believing my eyes to have 
deceived me, was about to blow out the light when the heap of rags 
began to rise slowly toward the ceiling. Cold shivers chased each 
other up and down my back, and the roots of my hair tingled. As 
the heap finally assumed the shape of an upright being and advanced 
towards me my fright increased, and my terror was so intense that 
I lay there motionless, the candle still grasped in my left hand, 
unable to move. I say an upright being, because at first there hardly 
appeared to be anything human about the object. As it came into 
the are of light which my candle threw about me, however, I made 
out that it was the figure of a man or a boy, tall, long-armed, and 
brawny, with a great pumpkin-like head covered with a thick tangled 
mass of yellow hair, and two big, dull, vacant eyes, staring out from 
a face dirty, blotched, and several shades darker than the hair. The 
clothes were few, scant in their fit, and hanging in tatters. As I 
recovered in a measure from my fright, and was about to speak, the 
boy raised a hand like a ham in warning gesture, and whispered a 
low ‘‘Sh-sh!”. Then he sat on a chair close by me, pulled from 
somewhere in the interior of his rags a dirty, torn volume of Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Natural History”, turned the leaves awkwardly until he 
came to a woodcut of a giraffe, and, holding it in front of my eyes, 
he whispered: ‘‘ Is there sech hosses living as that air?”’. 

I nodded my head in assent, and he looked at the cut musingly 
for a moment, then returned the book slowly to the mysterious depths 
of his rags, and whispered with a smile, ‘‘ They must be dod-durned 
good uns fer ploughing ”’. 

I again nodded assent, and having now completely recovered from 
my fright, I ventured a whispered ‘‘Who are you?”. The boy 
looked cautiously around toward the curtains, from behind which the 
bass snore and the asthmatic gasp were still audible. Then he looked 
at me intently for a moment, then jerked his thumb over his shoulder 
to indicate the sleepers, and said: ‘‘Them’s my pap an’ mam. I’m 
Bill. Folks gen’rally call me Shiftless Bill. Dad says I ain’t right 
here,” tapping his forehead with a grimy forefinger, ‘‘and neighbors 
say it was Dad’s fault. When I was little, Dad bet Joe Lynch he 
could split a green mushmelon on my head with his hand open—so. 
It was hard work, but Dad won, with four tries. They say I hain’t ben 
right since,” and the boy gave a low chuckle and seemed vastly amused. 
Then he leaned further forward and whispered lower: ‘They didn’t 
know I was under them carpet rags to-night. Ef they had Dad ’d ha’ 
wolloped me. He allus wollops me. I don’t live home now, I live— 
outside ”, with a wave of his hand to indicate the outer world generally. 
“‘T come here after powder an’ caps while they was berryin’, an’ got 
ketched inside.”” Then he arose, walked as still as a cat to a cup- 
board, poured a small quantity of powder from a horn into his hand, 
and thence into a little cloth bag he carried; then picked out of 
a box not more than half-a-dozen G. D. caps, which he disposed of 
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somewhere beneath his rags; then closed the cupboard door carefully, 
stole with the same cat-like tread to the cabin door, which he opened 
softly, and, with a farewell smile of absolute vacancy to me, the door 
closed noiselessly behind him, and he was gone. 

I blew out the candle and tried to sleep; but in vain. I could 
think of nothing but the vacant smile, the dark, blotched face, the 
frowsy, yellow hair, and the tattered garments of Shiftless Bill. At 
last, after tossing and turning for two or three hours, I found that the 
rain had ceased, and rather than lie on that cabin floor for the rest 
of a sleepless night I rose, stole out of the hut and down to the river, 
turned the duck boat up to let the water run out, and then paddled 
away in the darkness until I had put two good miles between me and 
the log cabin. Then, tired with my exertion and the lack of sleep, 
I pushed the boat half its length upon a muddy point, laid my arm 
upon the stern deck and my head upon my arm, and sank to sleep. 


IT. 


It was a long time—rather more than three years—before I had 
another interview with Shiftless Bill. I had gone as usual for cruises 
on the river in the summer time; but the great, brawny form of the 
half-witted lad had never come under my notice, and I somehow began 
to look upon my first vision of him as a sort of dream, a nightmare 
which left more than the usual impression upon me. One warm day 
I heard the sweetest bird music that I had ever listened to coming 
from a willow copse close by the river. I landed my boat upon the 
grassy bank, stole to the edge of the thicket, and looked through into 
an opening beyond where the sun streamed in. There, in the midst 
of the sunshine, lying flat upon his back, listening with an entranced 
look in his eyes to the song of the bird, was Shiftless Bill, grown 
larger than before, more ragged than ever, dirtier in every way, 
and with lines of care or suffering drawn upon his face, but the 
same Shiftless Bill whom I had met so strangely in the log cabin 
three years before. A slight movement upon my part and a snapped 
twig brought him to his feet in an instant. Then he recognised 
me with the old vacant smile, picked up an old musket, the barrel 
of which was red with rust, and stepped out upon the grassy bank by 
my boat and me, where he sat himself down, dived into the recesses of 
his rags, pulled out the Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Natural History ”’, thumbed the 
dirty leaves until he came to the cut of the giraffe, and then handed 
me the book, saying, ‘“‘I’ve been a lookin’ fer ye. That readin’ tells 
about that air hoss. A girl read it to me wunst, but I want to hear it 
agin. Kin you read it?” 

I told Bill I could, and proceeded slowly to read the paragraph 
of about a dozen lines that described the “ giraffe or camel-leopard”’, 
‘“‘Read it wunst more,” said Bill when 1 had finished. I read it 
slowly again, Bill following my words with his lips with closest atten- 
tion. When I laid the book down what was my surprise to hear this 
uneducated half-witted monster reel off, with perfect precision and 
without hesitation, the paragraph I had just finished, word for word, 
I believe. Then he grinned his vacant smile, and put the book 
away. 

I was becoming much interested in this strange being, and 
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attempted a conversation with him. Where did he live? Live? 
Wherever he liked. Everywhere. In fact, if I wanted to know, he 
lived nowhere. Did he work? Work? Well, yes, sometimes, when 
he wanted money. What did he do with all the money he earned, 
if it were not impertinent to ask? ‘4// on it?” He looked as if 
I was poking fun at him, then chuckled, and shook his filthy rags in 
a paroxysm of mirth. Save it? Lord, no; he was no miser. Work 
was a disagreeable necessity sometimes, or sometimes a relief to the 
monotony of doing nothing. Work might provide him with an old 
pair of boots when it was too cold to go barefooted, or a discarded 
horse blanket for his winter wardrobe, but there was no actual need 
of continuous work for any length of time. Where did he get his 
meals? Humph! he never had no meals. Vittles didn’t trouble him 
much. He mostly found ‘‘suthin’ ter eat” when he was hungry. 
Raw turnips dug out of a field, sometimes raw potatoes, or corn, 
or “‘tommatuses”, or melons, or apples, or berries, or “ sassafrax”’ 
root, were generally, one or the other, near at hand when he felt a 
desire to eat; but in winter he lived on bread, and then he had to 
do chores to get it. Didn’t he ever eat meat? No, he hadn’t touched 
pork, not since Dad had kicked him out, long ago. For the rest, 
he was contented with his lot; he knew where to find what he wanted 
when he wanted it; nobody meddled with him, and he meddled with 
nobody. The soft leaves in the hollow made by an uprooted tree were 
a good enough bed in summer; for rain he didn’t care a rap; and 
when winter and cold a haystack or the straw in a barn was comforta- 
ble to bury himself in, and if they weren’t handy, why, a pig pen 
always was, and the pigs knew him well and rather liked his company 
than otherwise. Wasn’t he ever cold? Cold? He didn’t know 
what cold was. And sick? What business had he with being sick? 
In his opinion it was only them that drank rum, used tobacco, ate too 
much, or lived stuffed up in houses that was took sick. He never did 
yore of them things, and did he look sick? I was safe to say that he 
idn’t. 

Shiftless Bill’s life, as I learned then and afterward from those 
who knew him, was singularly inoffensive. He was never known 
to be dishonest; never foul-mouthed; he had no bad appetites. 
When he was sometimes compelled to labor to obtain certain necessi- 
ties, he could accomplish with his wonderful strength more at the 
scythe, with the axe, or the spade, than any two men. He never took 
money for his services, asking for some discarded article of wearing 
apparel or a loaf of bread instead; and the only objection his ac- 
quaintances could urge against him was that he was extraordinarily 
dirty and unkempt, and therefore unpleasant as a companion to work 
with. Some complained that he had no pleasure in society and was 
entirely wrapped up in himself and his filth, with not a tender chord 
in his heartstrings for any other living being. 


III. 


In that last complaint they wronged Shiftless Bill. He had 
pleasure in society—a certain very interesting society. With his 
friends the chipmunks, and the squirrels, and the weasels, and the 
rabbits, and the foxes, he was perfectly en rapport. He would lie 
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on his back for hours listening to the varied and beautiful notes which 
the catbird, notwithstanding a general impression to the contrary, can 
pour forth in delicious melody; and the partridge wooed his mate 
and drummed the love-beat on the hollow log in complete disregard 
of the fact that Shiftless Bill lay watching the occurrence in plain 
sight underneath a sumach. And Bill had, too, a tender sympathy in 
his soul for certain beings. to wit, vagrant dogs; and the harder their 
lot and the more evident their kicks and abuse, the stronger was the 
force of compassion he felt for them; and many a poor wounded 
cur had Bill kept and tended, and nursed back to health and strength 
in his retreat in the leafy chestnut woods. 


*% % % % 


Do you remember that peculiar winter of 1877, when great tons of 
snow fell early in December, and on the 20th, five days before Christ- 
mas, do you recollect how the south wind blew warm and all the 
great mass of snow and ice began to melt and rivers rose, and the only 
thing that saved the country from disastrous freshets was a sudden 
freeze on Christmas morning, when the thermometer went down with 
askurry? Well, that freezing Christmas after the four days’ thaw is 
the day I write of. The river near which Shiftless Bill kept his 
nomadic domicile rose rapidly, as did all the other rivers during the 
thaw, broke its ice and went thrashing along over its usually quiet 
course, carrying barrels and boxes, hencoops and fences, logs and 
driftwood of all kinds along with it; and on that cold Christmas 
morning the inhabitants of the little hamlet of Egypt were gathered 
in the meeting house, not only celebrating the birth of the Christ- 
child, but giving prayerful thanks that the good Lord had sent the 
freezing temperature at just the right time to prevent the further 
increase of the flood, which was already spreading over the flat 
meadow on which the hamlet was built, and which in another day 
of thawing weather would have carried away half the poor little 
dwellings of the villagers. 


As the congregation filed out of the little chapel and drew their 
mufflers and tippets tighter around them as the nipping frosty air 
bit their noses and ears, a shout from some boys on the river bank 
drew their attention, and men and women both hurried toward the 
youngsters, who seemed stricken with intense excitement. As they 
came nearer to the river the people saw what had aroused the interest 
of the children. Just opposite the hamlet a small raft, probably a 
barn door, was careering downstream, and on this, running back and 
forth from one side to the other in an attempt to find a place to 
escape, was a large, powerful, noble-looking Newfoundland dog. 
Just below the village a point jutted out into the stream, and some of 
the ice and debris brought down with the flood had caught on this 
point and made a wall at the edge of the shore some ten feet in 
height, the force of the current having carried many huge blocks of 
ice away up on the land. As the raft bearing the dog was swept 
in toward this icy barrier the intelligent animal stepped to the edge 
nearest the shore, and crouched as if for a spring. Would he leap 
into the water and try to swim to the point? A sudden shout from 
the spectators went up as the dog was seen to spring into the icy 
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water and strike out for the shore. For a few moments only his black 
head could be seen as he struggled nobly to gain the land. At last 
he reached the wall of icy blocks which rose in an inclined mass of 
large broken cakes for ten feet above the water. If he could climb 
over this barrier he would be safe. The noble brute was seen to lift 
himself in the water and put his fore paws upon one of the cakes 
of ice. He drew himself up a little, then his paws slipped on the 
glassy surface, and he fell back into the water. Again he tried it, 
and again; and each time with the same result. Then he swam 
along the wall to another place, tried there, and failed. The spectators 
on the bank had run down nearly to the point, and were watching the 
dog with intense interest. Suddenly a loud ery arose. Close in to 
the village shore, tearing along with the current at a mad rate of 
speed, was a huge mass of ice, larger than any one body that had 
gone down before. Its front was piled up high, its edges were rough 
und jagged, its present course would crash it against the wall at the 
point and crush the poor dog into a pulp with its force. On went the 
mass, and still the dog struggled in vain. There might be yet time 
for some agile man to climb out on that slippery wall and draw the 
animal up out of danger. Who would make the attempt? Oh, it 
would be a dangerous, mad journey out along that wall of uneven ice 
for a man to take, and, after all, it was only a dog that was to be 
saved. On, on, rushed the great mass of ice; nearer, every instant 
nearer to the poor brute, whose struggles seemed to increase tenfold 
in the desperation of the danger which he seemed to realise. Suddenly 
a woman shrieked, and pointed with her uplifted arm. The crowd 
looked, and a shout louder than any heard yet arose from their 
throats. There, on the bluff at the head of the point, a strange, 
uncouth figure of gigantic height, enveloped in fluttering rags, with 
long, matted yellow hair flying in the wind, was tearing with great 
rapid strides down the declivity toward the struggling animal. Fora 
moment he was out of sight and then he was seen again as he mounted 
the wall of ice to its crest from the other side. The mass was now 
almost upon the dog, which had ceased its struggles and was looking 
upward piteously at the strange figure. He must hurry if he would 
save the brute. He makes his way with difficulty along the uneven, 
glassy cakes of ice, clinging with hands and feet for a safe support. 
Ah! he has slipped! But one hand has held with a giant’s strength, 
and he hastens along. He has slipped again, and again caught with 
his hands. Then with two quick motions, he frees his feet from the 
ill-fitting boots that encumber them, and then, barefooted, he bounds 
like a chamois from cake to cake and crag to crag, with a daring and 
an agility that make the spectators hold their breath with excitement. 
Now he is directly over the dog, and descends the almost perpendicu- 
lar plane of solid ice more slowly. He is not a moment too soon, 
as the floating mass is within a few feet of the animal. He reaches 
out one long arm to the dog, says something in a sharp tone, and the 
brute in obedience makes one last effort to lift itself toward the saving 
hand. Alas! it has not the strength! The mass of floating ice 
is now almost upon them, and in another instant will crash into the 
wall with the force of a battering ram. ‘‘Go back! Go back!” 
the people shout. He will not. See! he is descending lower! He 
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has now no foothold, but with his right hand grasps a small project- 
ing ledge. His left hand he reaches down, and entwines his fingers 
in the shaggy coat of the animal’s neck. He surely has not the 
strength to raise the huge dog in that position! Muscles of iron 
could not stand the tension! Ah, but he has muscles of better stuff 
than iron then, for he lifts the great brute, and draws it, wet and 
dripping, out of the water. Horror! the ledge has given way under 
the weight: dog and man have fallen into the icy water: and with 
a crash like loud thunder the great floating mass of ice hurls itself 
against the frozen wall and breaks into a million pieces! 

Women shrieked and fainted, and men ran for axes and bars, and 
hurried out on the point. They climbed over the battered remnants of 
the wall, and worked with a will to pry and cut away the ice which 
held the bodies of the dog and man. For hours they worked and 
would not give up, but it was not until nearly dusk of that Christmas 
day that their labors were rewarded—rewarded by finding the two 
corpses: one the brute, and one not far removed from the brute kind 
in his mode of life, but human and noble in the great unselfish heart 
that could meet death in the attempt to save one of the dumb kind 
which had been his only friends in life, the only kind whose ways 
he understood, and the only kind which understood and loved him. 

They buried the man in the chestnut woods, and left no stone and 
no sign but a mound that is now mossy and green to indicate the spot 
where lie the remains of poor half-witted ‘‘Shiftless Bill”’. 

SENECA. 
(In Forest and Field.) 








Christian Cvidenees, 
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I am content to leave my “logical and other lapses’, and my 
‘“‘incapacity for accurate thought” in the hands of the readers of 
Our Corner, merely expressing the hope that those who care enough 
about the merits of my controversy with Mr. Robertson, would do me 
the justice to lay what I have written side by side with the comments 
upon it, and judge for themselves how far those comments are made 
good. This, I think, is all that I can do with reference to Mr. Robert- 
son’s rejoinder. With his second article still before me, I do not feel at 
liberty to go into this, as it demands, point by point; and the less so, 
as I should have frequently to restate an old position which seems to 
me to have been evaded rather than met. The argument has reached 
a point where it is best left to the judgment of others. 

For the sake of curiosity I should like, in passing, to ask what 
Mr. Robertson means by his reference to the Variorum New Testa- 
ment, or how I can be said to ‘hold a brief” in connexion with it. 
The Variorum New Testament simply registers other people’s opinions 
on such points of interpretation or textual criticism as can be got into 
the space of brief foot-notes. If this is ‘‘an indiscriminate buttress- 
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ing-up of every branch of the Christian superstition”’, then, I suppose, 
every Greek Testament with various readings, and every commentary 
upon it, is the same. Certainly no such purpose ever entered my mind. 

This by the way: but there is one fundamental difference of 
method between Mr. Robertson and myself, on which it is necessary 
to speak rather more fully. Mr. Robertson says: ‘The position of 
the unbeliever is made good by reasoning from all orders of historical 
fact ; the position of the believer, as exemplified by Dr. Sanday, is 
based on an unreasoned acceptance of supernaturalism dating from 
childhood.” I am aware that Mr. Robertson has said something like 
this before, but I set it down to the same category as ‘‘ professional 
sophistries”” and the like. I feel sure that there is nothing either in 
my original paper or in my reply which gives any warrant for it. He 
must not suppose that in treating of one limited subject I should 
show the whole of my hand. If I had, he would have found that the 
belief in the supernatural came at the end of a long train of reasoning, 
and not at the beginning of it. The description just quoted seems to 
me to be the very reverse of the facts. On the historical ground I 
should be only too glad to meet Mr. Robertson, but it is just this 
which he seems to avoid most assiduously. He seems to me to have 
little to say on any subject but miracles. My contention is that if 
Christianity is untrue with miracles, it is untrue without them. There 
is an immense number of details connected with the books of the New 
Testament and their history which are capable of being verified in 
the same way as other historical details, and which have nothing to 
do with miracles. As the reality of the supernatural is the main 
question at issue, I think the consideration of it is best postponed 
until we have ascertained how far the books which contain an account 
of it are trustworthy in other ways. Now, when Mr. Robertson comes 
to touch on anything even remotely connected with this, he seems to 
me almost invariably to burn his fingers. ‘The received doctrine of 
the Trinity is the most flagrant possible case’’ of a compromise be- 
tween Pagan speculations and Christianity. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is implied in Matt. xxviii. 19; 2 Cor. xiii., 14, and in other 
places of St. Paul’s Epistles. What Pagan speculations are discover- 
able there? ‘ Jesus talks Judzeo-Gnosticism in the Gospels as to the 
inability of the multitude to understand him.” Surely this is a big 
name for a comparatively simple thing: it might as well be called 
Swedenborgianism at once. ‘‘ Christianity is steeped in Manichaeism.” 
Considering that the founder of Manichaeism did not live till the third 
century after Christ, it would be strange if it were so—in any sense 
that bore upon the truth of Christianity. Because Samson has been 
thought to be a sun-hero (not a very probable hypothesis), therefore 
the Jews were as likely to invent a sun-myth in the time of Christ. 
There are two direct questions that I cannot help putting to Mr. 
Robertson. Has he ever seen the full evidence bearing on the place 
which St. John’s Gospel occupied in Tatian’s Diatessaron? And, with 
that before him, can he say, “‘all the data in the matter fail to prove 
more than this: that a few passages now standing in the Fourth 
Gospel were probably in circulation in Tatian’s time” ? The position, 
if held, is an utterly untenable one. And again: Has Mr. Robertson 
read Bishop Lightfoot’s argument in “Apostolic Fathers”, Part IL., vol. 
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i., pp. 315-414? He certainly ought to have done so before he wrote : 
‘“‘the conversion of Dr. Lightfoot seems to me one more instance of 
the facility with which professional exegetes can make themselves 
believe whatever theywould like to” . 

It is true that there is a historical issue raised in Mr. Robertson’s 
second article, and raised in a way that is sufficiently startling. The 
following sentence occurs in the criticism on the Warden of Keble :— 
‘‘Flatly as history contradicts the claims made for the moralising 
influence of the Christian faith, no historic falsity passes more widely 
current than the cant doctrine that Christianity has civilised and 
moralised mankind ”’. 

For some time I was at a loss to think how an honest man could 
bring himself to pen such a sentence. It seemed to me that at 
least he must have read history with one eye close shut, deliberately 
refusing to see the facts that were not agreeable to him. My per- 
plexity, however, ceased when I turned to Part II., sec. iv., of the 
‘“‘Freethinker’s Text-book”’. Here, no doubt, is the history which 
‘flatly contradicts” the claims that have been made of the moralising 
and civilising influence of Christianity; and it is history confessedly 
written with one eye shut. The method is frankly stated at the out- 
set: ‘‘ We propose, in this section, to practically condense the dark 
side of Mosheim’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History ’, only adding here and there 
extracts from other writers’. Besides a few minor quotations, the 
writers thus extracted are Gibbon, whose tendencies are well-known ; 
Draper, whose ‘‘Conflict of Religion and Science” was written with an 
object very similar to that of the section in question; and Hallam, 
who is drawn upon rather largely for descriptions of the barbarism of 
the Middle Ages. 

Now it would not be difficult for me to do just the converse of 
all this—to take Mosheim or Milman, or any other standard historian, 
and by steadily ¢gnoring the dark side, and throwing into relief all 
the instances of saintly heroism and zealous, self-sacrificing devotion 
to the good of the human race—though there are, of course, hundreds 
of thousands that never came under the eye of any chronicler—to pro- 
duce just as highly-colored a picture on the other side. I should not 
care to do this, and space forbids it. I must content myself with 
referring the reader to Lecky’s ‘‘ History of European Morals, from 
Augustine to Charlemagne ’’—not, perhaps, a perfect book, but one 
that at least takes in both sides of the question, and tries to set them 
forth impartially, with ample detail. And on the other half of the 
question I would recommend 8. R. Maitland’s ‘“‘ Dark Ages”, a work 
which is probably to be had in any good library. If Mr. Robertson 
himself has not read this—and from several indications I hardly think 
that he can have read it—he too, I believe, will thank me for calling 
his attention to it. Its bearing on our present subject is not quite 
direct, but, besides the facts which it brings to light on the methods 
of studying and writing history, it is as instructive as it is enter- 
taining. 

On the subject of Christianity and culture I should like to add a 
few words from my own experience. It happens that my studies have 
led me in the direction of MSS.; and I have upon my shelves a col- 
lection, compiled with German diligence, of all the catalogues of 
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medizval libraries existing in MS. that have so far been made acces- 
sible. There are 136 of these catalogues older than the thirteenth 
century; and they contain many thousands of volumes. The monks 
of Durham in the twelfth century had over 500; those of Lauresham 
or Lorsch, in the tenth century (the darkest of all the Dark Ages, as 
it is commonly supposed) had nearly 600; those of Bobbio in the 
same century had 666; and libraries of 200-400 volumes are not 
uncommon. But of the whole 136 catalogues only two certainly 
belonged to laymen. ‘There is a list of twelve books belonging to the 
emperor Otto or Otho III.; and there is a letter (which does duty for 
a catalogue, the term being interpreted rather widely) from the emperor 
Frederic I., to the abbot of Tegernsee, where he has heard that the 
monks are good scribes, asking for copies of a missal and a lectionary. 
There are four or five other catalogues which are without a name, 
and where there is no indication whether the books contained in them 
were the property of cleric or laymen: the rest all belong to monas- 
teries or ecclesiastics. There is of course a certain element of chance 
in the preservation of such documents; and the proportion of two 
out of 136 may not do full justice to the laity: but 5 per cent. would 
be an outside estimate of the ratio of lay and clerical interest and 
activity in literature. 

When we think of it, 300 or 400 volumes written entirely with the 
hand represents no small amount of work. The parchment codex 
of the Middle Ages was a much larger volume than the papyrus rolls 
of ancient Greece and Rome. It should be remembered too that the 
writing-rooms of the monks (at this period at least) were rarely 
warmed: often they were only cells partitioned off on the south or 
sunny side of the cloisters: so that we find the chroniclers in northern 
climates compelled to suspend their task altogether in winter. Yet I 
wish that my readers could see the conscientious care and skill with 
which many of these old monks went to work, and the beauty of 
design which they threw into their illuminations. 

This is only a single illustration which I must not carry further. 
I must not stay to speak of the unrivalled architecture developed 
in the building of churches and cathedrals, of the services which the 
monks rendered to agriculture, or of the numberless orders founded 
for the relief of the poor, the sick and the afflicted, which drew to 
themselves such a wealth of generous enthusiasm. All this may 
easily be found elsewhere. I should, however, like to ask Mr. 
Robertson or Mrs. Besant, when so much is said about the barbarism 
of the Middle Ages, if they have ever tried to realise what Europe 
would have been during all those centuries without Christianity ? 
Surely there would have been a scene of indiscriminate rending and 
tearing, battles of ‘kites and crows’’, a merciless struggle for power 
and possession, and little else. 

It is necessary to be careful of our logic in trying to strike a 
balance between the good and evil which Christianity brought with it 
at any particular period. Allegations such as those that are made by 
Mr. Robertson and Mrs. Besant seem to me to rest on misconception, 
if not on positive fallacy. They could not be made at all unless it 
were assumed that all that co-existed with Christianity was itself the 
product of Christianity, or if due sllawance were made for the pro- 
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gressive development of Christian ideas. Let me say a word on both 
of these points. 


The Warden of Keble had urged very rightly, as a reminder to 
Christians, that they should be careful as to their conduct, because 
while the signs of self-improvement were an argument for their 
religion, their faults and inconsistencies were often taken to be an 
argument against it. ‘That is,” says Mr. Robertson, triumphantly, 
‘“‘its great difficulty is that its great proof does not exist”. I am 
surprised that he should be so deceived by an evident confusion of 
two distinct things. When a man’s life is clearly influenced by his 
religion, when in obedience to his religion he gives up what all the 
world calls vices, there is a clear connexion of cause and effect: his 
religion rightly gets the credit of the change in his character. But 
when he is too weak, or too little in earnest, to be restrained by 
religion, it is surely not the religion that is at fault, but the man 
himeelf. 

A great deal of evidence is marshalled to prove that Christians 
have been at various times worldly, rapacious, self-indulgent, cruel. 
I grant it without any evidence. But they have been all this, not 
because they were Christians, but in spite of being Christians. No 
one can say that the New Testament teaches men to be worldly, 
or rapacious, or self-indulgent, or cruel. Very much the contrary. 
But before the sins of Christians are charged against Christianity it 
should be proved that there is some causal connexion between the 
two things. Apart from this, the whole argument is irrelevant: it is 
simply a common form of fallacious reasoning. 


The truth is that religion has an immense dead weight to lift, and 
it has never entirely succeeded in lifting it, because it does not over- 
ride the human will. It co-operates with the will, and so helps man 
to better himself; but unless it is met half way it cannot act at all—there 
is no fulcrum to set the lever upon. It is frustrated; it fails to take 
effect; but the reason of this does not lie in religion, but in the fact 
that religion has to deal with imperfect beings. 


There can be no ground whatever for saying that religion makes 
men grasping and sensual—except in the way in which the Jews called 
Christ ‘‘a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber”. But there might 
seem to be a little more prima facie reason for supposing that it made 
them cruel, not that any precepts of cruelty can be found in the New 
Testament, but that the founders and agents of institutions like the 
Inquisition appealed to the religious motive. They would burn a 
man’s body for the good of his soul. It wasa horrible mistake. But 
let us be quite clear as to the grounds on which we condemn it. If 
the motive was insincere, and there was real cruelty at the bottom of 
it, then all we can say is that the Inquisitor was a bad Christian. If 
he honestly drew a wrong inference from his religion, then in that 
direction too there is an end of the matter. There is no security in 
religion against wrong inferences. This is indeed just the progressive 
element in Christianity, that by degrees such wrong inferences are 
thrown off, and right ones take their place. In Christianity certain 
things have been fixed from the first. There never was a time when 
the central point of all was not faith in Christ; but it took a long 
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time to determine what was implied in that faith, and there are points 
that to this day are still undetermined. In fact, the great argument 
for the Divine origin of the New Testament is the way in which it 
surpasses all the attempts to put it into practice. The ideal still 
remains far in advance of its realisation. From age to age one step 
forward, and then another, is taken ; but we are still far from having 
reached the goal that is set before us. 

It was in a great measure because this was the case that the Oxford 
House Papers were undertaken. Different points become prominent 
at different times. Advances in science and philosophy require some 
readjustment of the philosophical side of religion. Social problems 
arise; and the bearing of these too on religion, and of it on them, is 
canvassed. The object of the Oxford House Papers was to discuss 
some of these ‘‘ moveable” questions with especial reference to existing 
conditions. When Mr. Robertson described them as ‘ Latter-Day 
Paleyism” it was really a misnomer. They were not intended to 
re-state propositions on which the eighteenth century took exactly the 
same ground as the nineteenth, but rather to show how the nineteenth 
century faces questions with which the eighteenth was hardly con- 
fronted. This at least would be a sufficiently accurate account of 
most of the papers which formed the special subject of Mr. Robert- 
son’s criticism. Their purpose was not so much to argue as to state 
positions and ways of looking at things that might prove helpful to 
inquiring minds in the present day: and nothing that Mr. Robertson 
has said invalidates their claim to have done this. 

Mr. Lock wrote to define more exactly the distinction between 
what is essential and what is non-essential in the idea of inspiration, 
and to remove the notion which Christians are too often supposed to 
hold, that there is no truth in any religion except their own. Mr. 
Coles sought to remove a similar misconception on the subject of sal- 
vation. The true way of approach to God is doubtless through the 
society which Christ himself founded: but if there are some who 
approach him by different ways it is not for us to say that he will not 
receive them. As I have heard the same argument stated elsewhere : 
the proper way to enter a house is through the open door, but it does 
not therefore follow that a man may not enter by climbing up the 
spout and getting in through the window. Mr. Strong contended, 
in opposition to those who renounce all attempts to know more than 
the physical universe, that in giving the name of “God” to the 
power which many indications point to as lying behind phenomena 
the human mind is only going through a process which is similar to 
many others of its processes: and if the first conception based 
on material phenomena alone is but partial [the idea of partial 
knowledge Mr. Robertson of course treats as if it were no knowledge 
at all] a fuller and more complete conception, corresponding to the 
whole of man’s nature, is given in Christianity. Mr. Gent has a 
word to say on the subject of fraternity: at a time when the brother- 
hood of man and man is coming to be more fully realised, he puts 
in a timely reminder that this is, and has been from the -irst, one of 
the most fundamental ideas of the religion of Christ. Mr. Robert- 
son asserts the possession of the same idea for Freethinkers. He 
does not say whence they got it or how it bears to the root principles 
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of their creed the same relation that it bears to the root principles 
of the New Testament. 

To Dr. Paget a rather larger space is given. Knowing how much 
some people are repelled by rash deductions which have been drawn 
by individual Christians, ancient and modern, in regard to the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment, Dr. Paget appealed to an eminent authority 
to show that Christians were not, as a body, committed to any such 
extreme views. I myself might be disposed to exercise a somewhat 
greater reserve even than Dr. Pusey, and where so much in the 
language of the New Testament is clearly figurative, should hesitate 
to speak quite so definitely either in the direction of hope or in that of 
fear. The one thing of which I am clear is, that man incurs by his 
actions a permanent responsibility of the gravest kind, which extends 
into the next world, and to which we can put no limits. Mr. Robert- 
son’s argument (p. 219) would destroy all responsibility, not only 
before God, but between man and man; it would make all punishment 
unjust, and it would cut away all the ties and sanctions which hold 
society together. The doctrine of responsibility may not be easy 
to prove on certain lines of thought; but, to put it on no higher 
ground, it is at least a working hypothesis which we are absolutely 
compelled to assume, if human beings are to live in harmony with each 
other. 

A problem like this reminds us of the Warden of Keble’s warning, 
that there must be ‘‘ difficulties” in religion. The kind of difficulties 
that he had in mind were not the minor difficulties which attach to 
‘‘evidences’’. There is no reason why these should not be dealt with 
on the same principle as other difficulties of the same kind in obscure 
periods of history. There are quite enough “ fixed points” both in 
the Old and in the New Testaments—quite enough points about which 
we can be morally certain—to make us less anxious if there is a 
margin outside them where we cannot speak with the same degree of 
confidence. All theories, religious and non-religious, must ultimately 
be brought to the same test. That is the truest which explains most 
satisfactorily the greatest number of phenomena. Itis after this proof 
has been applied that the Warden’s principle comes in. When all has 
been done, no matter what the positive grounds of belief or unbelief, 
there will still be a number of problems that remain unsolved if 
not insoluble. Mr. Robertson himself does not seem to question 
this. If he has any theory of life or philosophy of his own 
he must be conscious that it is subject to the same limitations. 
And he evidently has theories, though it is not so easy to see 
what they are. He believes in science and he believes in morality. 
If we knew on what ground he placed those beliefs, it would 
be easier to tell how far he is consistent in his dislike of 
Christianity. But I can hardly imagine the very negative views 
which are all that Mr. Robertson has put forward ever coming into 
real competition with the Christian religion. Ignorance, stupidity, 
privileges, and the like, may count for something, but they must be 
very subordinate factors in a philosophy. Religion, according to Mr. 
Robertson, is little more than a compound of these. That is to say, a 
large part of the phenomena of life, a whole group of emotions and 
ideas, among the most widespread, the most fundamental, and the 
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most enduring of all that are the heritage of the human race, rest 
upon an explanation which is not a philosophical explanation at all. 


Mr. Robertson certainly has abilities, but he tries to make his 
natural powers go further than they will carry him. His very self- 
confidence and ready command of language and of dialectical forms 
are a snare to him. He is too impatient to get at the root of an argu- 
ment, or even to understand his opponent; he is content with verbal 
turns which parry the point instead of meeting it; he throws out a 
number of random suggestions or challenges apparently on the chance 
that one here or there may hit a weak place; his assertions run far 
ahead of the evidence that is producible for them. All which is no 
doubt a sign of mental energy and dexterity, but it is not the way to 
solve questions of such magnitude as those which we have been dis- 
cussing. So far as Mr. Robertson has traversed my own paper I look 
in vain for traces of first-hand acquaintance, or even of close second- 
hand acquaintance, with the facts. It would be unreasonable to expect 
such an acquaintance. To pronounce on the number of distantly- 
related subjects on which Mr. Robertson pronounces week by week 
and month by month in the National Reformer and Our Corner would 
require not only the exuberant vigor which he undoubtedly possesses, 
but a maturity of thought and reading which it is scarcely possible 
for him to possess. In some subjects mother-wit will go further than 
in others; and, combined with the independence which is another of 
Mr. Robertson’s qualities, it will strike out not a few shrewd observa- 
tions. Here is one which I take from the current number of Our 
Corner : 

‘This sketch of democratic policy, I freely concede, may be criticised as 
seeking to make too light of the difficulties in the way. But on that view 
the mere cut-and-dry statement of Socialist ethics and abstract economics 
cannot even be credited with recognising that difficulties exist, or with 
perceiving the organic nature of social progress. And I appeal to Socialists 
to grapple with these difficulties, and with that study, instead of eloquently 
but idly insisting on the desireableness of passing into pure felicity at once. 
If modern historical and biological science is not a vast delusion, all 
human progress is a continuous thing. In the politics of our own time, 
Whiggism, Liberalism, and Radicalism have been organically related to 
each other, each phase of growth arising gradually out of its predecessor. 
Socialism, as a form of political activity, must needs have some heredity ; 
and, like Radicalism, can only come to ripe strength after the development 
of the prior type. To my mind, Radicalism carries Socialism in germ as 
Whiggism carried Radicalism ; and those Socialists who refuse to recognise 
any such dependence on the past, any such natural order of progress, will, 
I greatly fear, only doom their particular movement to impotence and 
premature extinction.” 


There is truth, as well as forcible statement, in this passage. 
With the main principle of it I cordially agree. But has not Mr. 
Robertson himself done the very thing that he deprecates in matters 
of religion ? W. Sanpay, D.D. 
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Tue copy of the ‘“Variorum Bible” which I possess contains a section 
of ‘“‘ Aids to the Student”; and this includes a ‘“‘Summary of the 
Books of the Old and New Testament”’, the New Testament portion 
of which is stated to be edited by Dr. Sanday. In this many critical 
questions are—well, paltered with. Possibly there are editions of the 
‘‘Varioruni Bible” without thissection; but ‘‘ Variorum Teachers’ Bible” 
is the title given to the whole, on the publisher’s binding, in my copy. 
Knowing how the case stands, Dr. Sanday is quibbling very despe- 
rately indeed when he says what he does above on the subject. He 
really should not do these things if he wants to preserve a repu- 
tation for straightforwardness. He casts a doubt on my honesty on 
what is not a matter of fact, but one of opinion: how would he 
stand if we pronounced rigorously on his treatment of simple matters 
of fact? I do not feel myself impeached by his peculiar figure 
about reading history ‘‘with one eye close shut”—as if it needed 
both eyes to see with; but there is a use of the eye which has note- 
worthy effects on conduct—that, namely, exemplified by Nelson at the 
battle of Copenhagen ; and this appears to be Dr. Sanday’s favorite 
recreation. 

When Dr. Sanday alleges that I have little to say on any subject 
but miracles, he leaves me once more painfully impressed by his want of 
decent consistency in disputation. He expressly said in his own tract (p. 

_ 37) that “‘all”’ objections to Christianity “‘that are of any weight, ulti- 

mately resolve themselves into ” that against miracles. And now that 
he has been met on the ground he himself proposed, he dismisses 
miracles as a matter of no importance. Yet in the next breath he 
again asserts that ‘‘the reality of the supernatural is the main ques- 
tion at issue”, though he confesses he offered no argument in support 
of supernaturalism in his pamphlet. Such are the methods of Chris- 
tian scholarship, dealing with the subjects on which it claims to speak 
with expert authority. 

But it is not true that I confined myself even in the main to 
the question of miracles—how untrue, my readers know. I devoted 
the bulk of the second part of my article to an analysis of the other 
Oxford House Papers; and now, instead of attempting to defend his 
colleagues against my criticism, Dr. Sanday devotes the most of his 
remaining space to a dissertation on the historic influence of Christi- 
anity ; dealing in this with some three of my sentences, and giving 
barely a paragraph of misrepresentation by way of direct answer to 
one of my arguments. On this I have but to say that nothing will 
ever be settled in historical science by the conventional, amateur 
generalisations traded on by Dr. Sanday and his fellow-Christians. 
If he wants to know how I deal with religious history he may con- 
sult my brochure on “The Perversion of Scotland”, which I invite 
him to confute if he can. It happens that I do contemplate writing 
on the historic aspect of the rise and spread of Christianity; in carry- 
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ing out which purpose it would be my business to survey even more 
history than is comprised in Dr. Maitland’s “‘ Dark Ages” and Mr. 
Lecky’s ‘European Morals from Augustus [so in my copy] to 
Charlemagne”. But this will not be by way of answer to Dr. Sanday, 
who considers his perusal of these works such a peculiar distinction. 

There are only one or two more points on which I need reply to 
Dr. Sanday, now that he has as good as allowed judgment to go 
against his friends by default. As to the connexion of the dogma of 
the Trinity with Paganism, his citation of Matthew and Paul seems 
to me almost more futile than anything he has yet said. The case 
stands thus. Beyond a few mystical passages in the Fourth Gospel, 
Jesus, in the general run of his teaching, never hints at the notion of 
the Trinity. At the end of the First Gospel, however, we have a tag 
in which he is made to tell his disciples to ‘‘ make disciples of all the 
nations, baptising them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost”’—this after he had been represented in the 
same gospel as charging his disciples to “go not into any way 
of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samaritans ’’. 
It is, I believe, agreed that Papias, writing some time in the second 
century, testified that ‘“ Matthew” wrote the Jogia in Hebrew; 
while Tischendorf, Alford, Davidson, and the great majority of 
Christian scholars, pronounce the present Gospel to be a Greek 
original. And now Dr. Sanday—a professed expert, whose whole 
life has been devoted to matters of Christian research; who makes 
complacent remarks about my immaturity and want of information, 
and who tells me that I know nothing about the subject—knowing 
this, knowing the text about the Gentiles, and knowing very well 
how manusoripts were transmitted in the ages of miracle, cites the 
finishing tag in question as a proof that the assumed historical Jesus 
taught the doctrine of the Trinity. If I have to confess any humilia- 
tion in the present controversy, it is at seeing a lifetime of quasi- 
scholarly labor yielding as fruit such an absolutely worthless species 
of criticism. Men who write so have really no claim to be heard in 
matters of reasoning. 

And Manicheism! Did Dr. Sanday—with his feint as to the 
‘“‘ founder of Manichwism” living in the third century after Christ— 
did he never hear of the thesis of ‘ Manichxism before the 
Manicheans” ? This kind of thing, I must repeat, is enough to 
discredit the character of any disputant. I will not imitate Dr. 
Sanday’s idle impertinence by citing for him the titles of well-known 
works. I cannot affect to suppose he is unaware that the gist of the 
doctrines now commonly named after Manichzus, was part of 
Persian religion long before the time of Christianity. I am compelled 
to view his dialectic device here as one more sample of what 1 take 
leave to call the “professional sophistry” of professional Christians. 
To be accused either of ignorance or of logical sciolism by a writer 
who employs such means, carries no sting forme. Again, Dr. Sanday 
virtually represents me as having argued against Dr. Paget that 
Christianity had corrupted men. That I believe to be, in many cases, 
true; but what I wrote was that it was false to say it had elevated 
them—a somewhat different statement. On this matter he carefully 
garbles Dr. Paget’s words while taking mine as they actually stand. 
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As regards the Ignatian epistles, so-called, I would beg the reader 
to distinctly understand (1) that that issue is a completely subsidiary 
one, and that the Ignatian authorship, if settled, would not in the 
slightest degree affect the real question between Freethinkers and Dr. 
Sanday; and (2) that what I impute to Dr. Lightfoot is simply the 
vitiating bias that seems inseparable from his function. I have read his 
dissertation in the ‘ Apostolic Fathers”, with sincere admiration of 
his unrivalled scholarship and his great dialectic skill. In these 
matters he seems to me easily first among his English clerical con- 
temporaries: indeed, to my non-scholastic judgment he has all the 
elements of a scholar of almost the highest rank; and I regard the 
concentration of his powers on the rubbish of Christian antiquity as 
not the least deplorable instance of the evil effect of religion on intel- 
lectual progress. I should be absurd indeed if I spoke otherwise 
than respectfully of him in his own department; but I should be no 
less absurd if I professed to criticise a hundred pages of his close 
polemic in a brief rejoinder in a discussion in which I only incidentally 
alluded to him. I gave ten pages of analysis, confutation, and censure 
to Dr. Sanday’s trivial and reckless pamphlet: should I pretend to 
dissect a whole thesis of his master in a paragraph? As to what I 
said of the Judeeo-Gnosticism of Jesus, I would advise Dr. Sanday to 
give his mind to constructing a plausible explanation of the passages 
to which I referred, so as to show that there is nothing Judzeo-Gnostic 
in them. I suppose he will not dispute the judgment of Dr. Lightfoot 
that ‘‘ the earliest forms of Christian Gnosticism were Judaic” (‘‘ Apos- 
tolic Fathers’ i., part 2, p. 364). If he can show that there is none 
of the Gnostic ring in the utterances in question, he will act to better 
purpose than he does when he tries to outface me with empty words. 
It is one of my minor reasons for thinking well of Dr. Lightfoot that 

‘I found support from his scholarship, in this very matter of the Judaic 
bearings of Christian Gnosticism, after I had formed an opinion of that 
nature from my own limited reading. 

On the question of “responsibility”, Dr. Sanday only echoes the 
old outcry of bigotry against every attempt to rationalise morals. I 
confess I had not thought him so hostile to right reason as he here 
shows himself. If any reader does me the honor to think it worth 
while to know my views on the practical question, he will find them 
indicated in two articles on ‘‘ Lords Coleridge and Bramwell on Crime ”’, 
in the National Reformer of December 27th, 1885, and January 10th, 
1886. I made a further attempt to deal with the ethical and psycho- 
logical problems involved, in a dialogue headed “ Fatalism”, which 
appears in the same journal, under dates February 7th and 14th, 1886. 
In the latter number and the next, by the way, the reader will find an 
article by my friend ‘‘ D.”” on the Samson legend, which he may profit- 
ably compare with Dr. Sanday’s judgment on the subject. To my 
antagonist’s forcible-feeble fling against myself in that connexion I 
believe I need not reply. 

While leaving his friends in large part undefended, Dr. Sanday is 
at pains to make an estimate of my fitness to speak on matters of 
belief. He is of course within his right. I said what I thought of 
the intellectual powers of his friends of Oxford House, and made 
some observations on his own; and he is free to retaliate. I, on my 
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part, am not concerned to offer a refutation. I am willing to plead 
guilty to having to work my head harder than my opponent does his ; 
but I suppose Dr. Sanday would count himself a weightier critic than 
Sainte-Beuve, because the latter wrote an essay every week for his living. 
Such imputations as those to which Dr. Sanday has final recourse are 
the familiar resort of mature incompetence and baffled specialism ; 
patronising phrases about an opponent’s ‘‘ mother-wit” being the 
obvious refuge of gentlemen who find their own fail them. I have 
not, be it observed, cast any doubt on Dr. Sanday’s acquirements 
within his own special groove: nor have I for a moment pretended 
to the slightest scholarly authority in the same line. My work has 
been one of logical analysis. What I have shown and finally say is 
that in qualifying himself to edit a Variorum Testament Dr. Sanday 
has outgrown any capacity he may ever have had to reason soundly 
on matters of history, religion, and morals, and so far lost the true 
spirit of inquiry as to constantly deal jesuitically even with the facts 
he knows. It is possible to have much Greek and remain a very bad 
thinker. And if an acquaintance with MSS. and commentators may 
leave a man incurably prejudiced and entirely in the dark as to the 
historical character and basis of his own religion, still more may it 
leave him at sea as to analogies between religion and politics. His 
habit of infatuated exegesis becomes, in Dr. Sanday’s professional 
phrase, ‘“‘a snare to him”. He gets into the way of using metaphors, 
such as ‘‘ parrying a point instead of meeting it’, which amount only 
to proof of aturn for uttering words without considering their meaning. 
Dr. Sanday would do well to leave these matters alone, and stick to 
early MSS. Only a mesmerised understanding would argue that 
whereas it may be impossible to realise the Socialist life even when 
you are willing to, it is therefore impossible for you individually to 
dismiss religious mummeries when you perceive the falsity of the 
creed behind them. To live Freethought is a much simpler matter 
than to live Socialism, though the former may involve the hardest 
thinking to the convert. Certainly the disappearance of superstition 
will be a gradual process, like political progress; the reason being 
simply the impossibility of rapidly spreading enlightenment. When 
however, the enlightenment is attained, Freethought, so-called, will 
be consummated: when the majority are Socialists the real task of 
Socialism will only be beginning. But the raising of this point is a 
side wind, which will distract no discerning reader. The real issues 
between Dr. Sanday and me were and are (1) the ¢ruth of certain 
quasi-historical statements ; (2) the sanity of certain d priori beliefs ; 
and (3) the honesty and the logicality of certain arguments employed 
by him and his colleagues. On these issues it is now for our readers 
individually to judge. Joun Roverrson. 
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Ghe Arrational KRuot. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
AvutHor or ‘‘An Unsocran Socrauist’’, ETc. 


———_>__——_. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Miss McQuvencn spent Christmas morning in her sitting-room, 
reading a letter which had come by the morning post, and several 
weekly journals. From the paragraphs of gossip which formed the 
greater part of the contents of the latter, she marked for future 
reference the following : 


So pretty Mrs. Conolly has levanted. A select few of my readers will 
remember her as Diana in the tableaux vivants at the Earl of Sunbury’s 
a few seasons ago. Everybody said that she should have been Flora or Ceres ; 
but another young (?) lady, whose name I need not mention, was resolved 
to wield the cornucopia. So Diana, who was amiability personified, gave 
way. 

Endymion, by the way, was a hero at Oxford. A tutor of his once told 
me that he would never do anything because his taste ran away with him. 
But it seems that the tutor was wrong. Endymion, as it happens, has run 
away with his taste. 

Great discoverers are proverbially unlucky in their domestic affairs. 
The incomparable genius who has conferred so many boons on us—notably 
that of an electro-motor warranted to keep the shares of a certain company 
at 300 in the shade—is no exception to the rule. The electric light 
of his hearth is quenched. Fortunately he is used to shocks; and he may 
survive this one if he keeps out of range of the gay deceiver. Sholto D—— 
is prompt with his pistol, and was out once in Paris in his Newdigate year. 
Rumer has it that the discreet inventor eschews steel and lead, and that 
he will direct the attention of the divorce court to his claims to 4 substantial 
assignment of tin. 

Miss McQuench, angry with the authors of these paragraphs, swept 
the papers aside impatiently, and took up the letter. It was dated 
the 15th December, at New York; and the formal beginning and 
ending were omitted. This was an old custom between Marian and 
her cousin. In their girlish correspondence they had expressed their 
affection by such modes of address as “My darling Marian”, and 
‘“*My dearest Nelly”. Subsequently they became oppressed by these 
ceremonies, and dropped them. Thereafter their letters contained 
only the matter to be communicated, and the signature. 

‘*You are the only person in England,” wrote Marian, “‘to whom I 
dare write now. A month ago, I had more correspondents than I had time 
to answer. Do you know, Nelly, I hesitated before commencing this letter, 
lest you should no longer care to have anything to do with me. That may 
have been an unworthy thought for a friend; but it was an unavoidable 
one for a woman. 

** And now comes the great vain question: What does everybody say ? 
Oh, if I could only disembody myself; fly back to London for a few hours ; 
and listen invisibly to society talking about me! I know this is mean; 
but one must fill up life with some mean curiosities. So please tell me what 
kind of sensation I have caused. Just the usual one, I suppose. Half the 
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people never would have thought it; and the other half knew all along 
what it would come to. Well, I do not care much about the world in 
general; but I cannot quiet my conscience on the subject of my father 
and George. It must be very hard on papa that after being disappointed 
in my marriage, and having suffered long ago from what my mother did, 
he should now be disgraced by his daughter. For disgraced, alas, is the 
word! I am afraid that George’s prospects may be interfered with by the 
scandal, which, I know well, must be terrible. I thought that my first 
duty was to leave Ned free, and to free myself, at all hazards; and so I did 
not dwell on their feelings and interests as much as I perhaps ought to have 
done. There is one point about which I am especially anxious. It never 
occurred to me before I went that people might say that my going was 
Ned’s fault, and that he had treated me badly. You must contradict this 
with all your might and main if you hear it even hinted at. 

‘There is no use in putting off the confession any longer, Nelly: I have 
made an utter fool of myself. J wish I were back with Ned again. There: 
what do you think of that? And such a little thing would have saved me. 
I do not mean a kind word from Ned, or a caress, or any nonsense of that 
sort: I had both. What I wanted was a good game of lawn tennis, or a 
long walk to uncloud my mind. The voyage to New York has unclouded 
it only too effectually ; and I see clearly enough now how exceptionally 
well off I was a month ago, when I thought life unendurable. Why didnt 
we, instead of quarreling that Saturday afternoon, go out and throw stones 
at a bottle, or play cricket with the croquet mallets as we used to do in 
Wiltshire ? If Simonton had played Othello nicely, or if there had been a 
good farce afterwards, I think I should have been roused from my sick 
dream. But the whole performance was dreary beyond description; and I 
came away without a ray of hope. Do you not admire the cool way in 
which I am writing about myself? Within the last fortnight I seem to 
have turned a corner in my mental progress, or rather surmounted some 
obstacle which formerly obstructed my view. One result of this is that I 
find myself beginning to understand Ned better. But I can hardly con- 
gratulate myself on beginning to walk firmly just when I have irrevocably 
turned my face in the wrong direction. 


‘* Now for another great confession, Nelly, and a most humiliating one. 
Sholto is a—— I dont know what epithet is fair. I suppose I have no 
right to call him an impostor merely because we were foolish enough to over- 
rate him. But I can hardly believe now that we ever really thought 
that there were great qualities and powers latent beneath his proud reserve. 
Ned, I know, never believed in Sholto; and I, in my infinite wisdom, set 
that down to his not understanding him. Ned was right, as usual. If 
you want to see how selfish people are, and how skin-deep fashionable polite- 
ness is, take a voyage. Take with you a picked company of the nice people 
you have met for an hour or so at a dinner or an at-home; and see how 
different they will appear when they have been cooped up in a ship with you 
day and night for a week. An ocean steamer is the next worst thing to the 
Palace of Truth. Poor Sholto did not stand the ordeal. He was ridiculously 
distant in his manner to the rest of the passengers; and in little matters at 
table and so forth, he was really just as selfish as he could be. He was 
impatient because I was ill during the first two days; and afterwards he 
seemed to think that I ought not to speak to anyone but himself, The 
doctor, who was very attentive to me, was his particular aversion; and it 
was on his account that we had our first quarrel, the upshot of which was 
a scene between them, which I overheard. One very fine day, when all the 
passengers were on deck, Sholto met the doctor in the saloon, and offered 
him a guinea for his attendance on me, telling him in the most offensively 
polite way that I would not trouble him for any further services. The 
doctor retorted very promptly and concisely ; and though what he said was 
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not dignified, I sympathized with him, and took care to be very friendly 
with him at dinner. (Meals take place on board ship at intervals of ten 
minutes: it is horrifying to see the quantity of food the old people 
consume.) In order to prevent further hostilities I took care to be 
always in the way when the doctor encountered Douglas afterwards. 
I cannot imagine Ned involving himself in such a paltry squabble. 
It is odd how things come about. I used to take Sholto’s genius 
for granted, and think a great deal of it. In another sense, I used 
to take Ned’s genius for granted, and think nothing of it. Now I 
have found out in a single fortnight that we saw all of Sholto 
that there was to be seen. His reserves of talent existed only in our 
imagination. He has absolutely no sense of humor; and he is always 
grumbling. Neither the servants, nor the food, nor the rooms, nor the 
wine, satisfy him. Imagine how this comes home to me, who, from not 
having heard grumbling for two years, had forgotten that men ever were 
guilty of it. I flirted a little, a very little, with the doctor; not because I 
meant anything serious, but because it amused me and made the trip 
pleasant. Sholto will not understand this. One day, on board, I was 
indiscreet enough to ask Sholto the use of a piece of machinery belonging 
to the ship. Ned would have known, or, if he had not, would very soon 
have found out. Sholto didnt know, and was weak enough to pretend that 
he did; so he snubbed me by saying that I could not understand it. This 
put me on my mettle; and I asked the surgeon that afternoon about it. 
The surgeon didnt know, and said so; but he called the first officer, who 
explained it. I intended to revenge myself on Shoito by retailing the 
explanation to him next day; but unfortunately, whether through the 
first officer’s want of perspicuity or my stupidity, I was not a bit the wiser 
for the explanation. 

‘“‘T can tell you nothing as to what we are likely to do next. Sholto has 
given up all his prospects for me; and I cannot honorably desert him. I 
know now that I have ruined myself for nothing; and I must at least try 
to hide from him that he has done likewise. I do not believe that he is 
happy; but he tries so desperately to persuade himself that he is, and 
clings so to the idea that the world is well lost for me, that I have not the 
heart to undeceive him. So we are still lovers; and, cynical though it 
sounds, I make him a great deal happier in my insincerity than I could if I 
really loved him, because I humor him with a cunning quite incompatible 
with passion. He, on the other hand, being still sincere, tries my patience 
terribly with his jealousies and importunities. As he has nothing to do, he 
is almost always with me; and a man who has no business to go to—I dont 
care who he is—is a trial of which you can have no conception. So much 
for our present relations. But I fear—indeed I know—that they will not 
last long. I dare not look steadily at the future. In spite of all that he 
has sacrificed for me, I cannot live for ever with him. There are times at 
which he inspires me with such a frenzy of aversion and disgust, that I have 
to put the strongest constraint upon myself to avoid betraying my feelings 
to him. We intended going to the West Indies direct from here, in search 
of some idyllic retreat where we could live alone together. He still enter- 
tains this project ; but I have totally abandoned it; and I put him off with 
some pretext for remaining here whenever he mentions it. I have only one 
hope of gaining a separation without being open to the reproach of having 
deserted him. You remember how we disputed that Saturday about the 
merits of a grand passion, which I so foolishly longed for. Well, I have 
tried it, and proved it to be a lamentable delusion, selfish, obstinate, blind, 
intemperate, and transient. As it has evaporated from me, so it will 
evaporate from Sholto in the course of time. It would have done so already, 
but that his love was more genuine than mine. When the time comes, he 
will get rid of me without the least remorse ; and so he will have no excuse 
for reviving his old complaints of my treachery. 
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‘One new and very disagreeable feature in my existence, which I had 
partly prepared myself for, is the fear of detection. We sailed before our 
flight had become public; and as there was fortunately no one on board 
who knew us, I had a nine days respite, and could fearlessly approach 
the other women, who, I suppose, would not have spoken to me had they 
known the truth. But here it is different. Ned’s patents are so much 
more extensively worked here than in England ; and the people are so go- 
ahead; that they take a great interest in him, and are proud of him as an 
American. The news got into the papers a few days after we arrived. 
To appreciate the full significance of this, you shouid know what American 
newspapers are. One of them actually printed a long account of my going 
away, with every paragraph headed in large print, ‘ Domestic Unhappiness,’ 
‘The Serpent in the Laboratory,’ ‘The Temptation,’ ‘The Flight,’ ‘The 
Pursuit,’ and so on, all invented, of course. Other papers give the most 
outrageous anecdotes. Old jokes are revived and ascribed to us. Iam 
accused of tearing his hair out, and he of coming home late at nights 
drunk. Two portraits of ferocious old women supposed to be Ned’s mother- 
in-law, have been published. The latest version appeared in a Sunda 
paper, and is quite popular in this hotel. According to it, Ned was in the 
habit of ‘devoting me to science’ by trying electrical experiments on me. 
‘This,’ the account goes on, ‘ was kind of rough on the poor woman.’ The 
day before I ‘ scooted,’ a new machine appeared before the house, drawn by 
six horses. ‘ What are them men foolin’ round with, Mr. C.’, said I. ‘ That’s 
hubby’s latest,’ replied Ned. ‘I guess it’s the boss electro-dynamic fixin’ in 
the universe. Full charge that battery with a pint of washing soda; an’ 
you'll fetch up a current fit to ravage a cont’nent. You shall have a try 
t’morro’ mornin’, Sal ole girl. You’re better seasoned to it than most 
Britishers ; but if it dont straighten your hair and lift the sparks outer your 
eyelashes—!’ ‘ You bet it won’t, Mr. C.’, said I. That night (this is only 
what the paper says, mind) I stole out of bed; arranged the wires on each 
side of Ned so that if he stirred an inch he would make contact; charged the 
battery; and gently woke him, saying, ‘Mr. C., love, dont stir for your life. 
Them things that’s ticklin’ your whiskers is the conductors of that boss 
fixin’ o’ yourn. If I was you, Id lie still until the battery runs down.’ 
‘Darn all,’ said Ned, afraid to lift his lips for a shout, and coming out in 
cold water all over the forehead, ‘it wont run down for a week clear.’ 
‘ That’ll answer me nicely,’ Ireplied. ‘Good bye, Mr.C. Young Douglas, 
from the corner grocery, is waitin’ for me with a shay down the avenue.’ I 
cannot help laughing at these things; but they drive Sholto frantic. He is 
always described in them as a young man from some shop or other. He 
tries hard, out of delicacy, to keep the papers which contain them away 
from me; but I hear about them at breakfast, and buy them downstairs in 
the hall for myself. Another grievance of Sholto’s is that I will not have 
meals privately. But my dislike to being always alone with him is greater 
than my dread that my secret will leak out, and that some morning I will 
see in the people’s faces that the Mrs. Forster who has so often been regaled 
with the latest account of the great scandal, is no other than the famous 
Mrs. Conolly. That evil day will come, sooner or later; but I had rather 
face it in one of these wonderful hotels than in a boarding house, which I 
might be asked to leave. As to taking a house of our own, I shrink from 
any such permanent arrangement. We are noticed a good deal. Sholto 
is, of course, handsome and distinguished; and people take a fancy to 
me just as they used to long ago. I was once proud of this; but 
now it is a burden to me. For instance, there was a Mrs. Craw- 
ford staying here with her husband, a general, who has just built a 
house here. She was determined to know me; and I found it hard 
to keep her off without offending her. At last she got ill; and then I felt 
justified in nursing her. Sholto was very sulky because I did so, and 
wanted to know what business it was of mine. I did not trouble myself 
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about his anger; and Mrs. Crawford was well in two days. In fact, I 
think Sholto was right in saying that she had only overeaten herself. 
After that I could avoid her no longer; and she was exceedingly kind to 
me. She wanted to introduce me to all her New York friends, and begged 
me to leave the hotel and go to her new mansion. There was plenty of 
room for us, she said. I did not know what to say. I could not repay her 
kindness by going to her house under false colors, and letting her introduce 
me to her circle; and yet I could make no reasonable excuse. At last, 
seeing that she attributed my refusals to pride, I told her plainly that if 
her friends were to learn my history by any accident, they might not thank 
her for the introduction. She was quite confounded ; but she did not abate 
her kindness in the least, although my reservation of confidence in only 
giving her a hint of the truth, checked her advances. You may think this 
an insane indiscretion on my part; but if you knew how often I have 
longed to stand up before everybody and proclaim who I am, and so get 
rid of the incubus of a perpetual falsehood, you would not be so much 
surprised. The American women, particularly the young ones, have so 
much more freedom than English girls, that they are superior in sense and 
true delicacy. It is not a downright pleasure to scandalize society here, as 
it isin England. Of course I am only giving hasty impressions. Perhaps, 
if I knew the place as well as I know London, I should find that human 
nature is the same here as everywhere else. But there is one unspeakable 
blessing in American law. It is quite easy to obtain a divorce. One can 
get free without sacrificing everything except bare existence. I do not 
care what anybody may argue to the contrary, our marriage laws are 
shameful. 

‘*T shall expect to hear from you very soon. If you desert me, Nelly, 
there is no such thing as friendship in the world. I want particularly to 
know what Ned did—as far as you know—when he heard the news. Is 
papa very angry? And, above all, could you find out how Mrs. Douglas 
is? I know that Sholto is uneasy and remorseful about her; and as for me, 
if I had thought of her, I dont think I could have acted as i did. I never 
realized what she would have to feel. To confess the truth, I forgot her. 
How selfish I have been! I used to flatter myself that I was thoughtful 
for others because I made a habit—a detestably self-conscious habit—of 
being considerate in trifles. And in the end, after being so vain-gloriously 
attentive to the momentary comfort of all connected with me, I utterly 
forgot them and thought only of myself when their whole happiness was 
concerned. I never knew how high I stood in my own estimation until I 
found how far the discovery of my folly and selfishness made me fall. Tell 
me everything. I cannot write any more now. My eyes are hurting me; 
and I feel as if I had been writing for a month instead of two days. 
Goodbye for three weeks. MARIAN, 

“P.S. I have just learnt from a very severe critique im one of the 
papers that Mdlle. Lalage Virtue has failed here completely. I fear from 
the wording that her unfortunate habit was apparent to the audignce.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


On a cold afternoon in January, Sholto Douglas entered a hotel in 
New York, and ascended to a room on the first floor. Marian was 
sitting there, thinking, with a letter in her lap. She only looked 
up fora moment when he entered; and he plucked off his sealskin 
gloves and threw aside his overcoat in silence. 

‘‘Tt is an infernal day,” he said presently. 

Marian sighed, and roused herself. ‘‘The rooms look cheerless in 
winter without the open fireplaces we are accustomed to in England,” 
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‘‘Damn the rooms,” he muttered. 

Marian took up her letter again. 

‘“‘TDo you know that he has filed a petition for divorce?” 

oT, 

‘““You might have mentioned it tome. Probably you have known 
it for days past.” 

“Yes. I thought it was a matter of course.” 

“Or rather you did not think at all. I suppose you would have 
left me in ignorance for ever, if I had not heard from London 
myself.” 

‘‘Ts it of importance, then?” 

‘‘ Certainly it is—of vital importance.” 

‘Have you any other news? From whom have you heard?” 

‘‘T have received some private letters.” 

‘Oh! I beg your pardon.” 

Five minutes passed in silence. He looked out of the window, 
frowning. She sat as before. 

‘How much longer do you intend to stay in this place?” he said, 
turning upon her suddenly. 

‘In New York?” 

“This is New York, I believe.” 

‘‘] think we may as well stay here as anywhere else.” 

“Indeed! On what grounds have you arrived at that cheering 
conclusion ?” 

Marian shrugged her shoulders. ‘I dont know,” she said. 

‘‘Nor do I. You do not seem happy here. At least, if you are, 
you fail to communicate your state of mind to those about you.” 

‘*So it seems.” 

“ What does that mean?” 

“That you do not seem to be happy either.” 

‘‘How in the devil’s name can you expect me to be happy in 
this city? Do you think it is pleasant to have no alternative to the 
society of American men except that of a sulky woman.” 

‘Sholto!”’ said Marian, rising quickly, and looking at him in 
surprise. 

“Spare me these airs,” he said coldly. ‘‘ You will have to 
accustom yourself to hear the truth occasionally.” 

She sat down again. ‘‘I am not giving myself airs,’ she said 
earnestly. ‘‘I am astonished. Have I really been sulky?” 

‘*You have been in the sulks for days past; and you are in them 
at this moment.” 

‘‘There is some misunderstanding between us then; for you have 
seemed to me quite cross and out of sorts for the last week; and I 
thought you were out of temper when you came in just now.” 

‘That is rather an old-fashioned retort.” 

“‘Sholto: I do not know whether you intend it or not; but you 
are speaking very slightingly to me.” 

He muttered something, and walked across the room and back. 
‘IT am quite clear on one point at least,” he said. ‘It was not for 
this sort of thing that I crossed the Atlantic with you; and you had 
better make our relations more agreeable if you wish me to make 
them permanent.” 
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‘You to make them permanent? I do not understand.” 

“‘T shall not shrink from explaining myself. If your husband’s 
suit is undefended, he will obtain a decree which will leave you a 
single woman in six months. Now, whatever you may think to the 
contrary, there is not a club in London that would hold me in any 
way bound to marry you after the manner in which you have behaved. 
Let me remind you that your future position depends on your present 
conduct. You have apparently forgotten it.” 

She looked at him; and he went back to the window. 

‘“My husband’s suit cannot be defended,” she said. ‘‘ Doubtless 
you will act according to the dictates of the London clubs.” 

“T do not say so,” he said, turning angrily. ‘I shall act accord- 
ing to the dictates of my own common sense. And do not be too sure 
that the petition will be unopposed. The law recognizes the plea of 
connivance.” 

‘‘ But it would be a false plea,” said Marian, raising her voice. 

“‘T shall not discuss that with you. Whether your husband was 
blind, or merely kept his eyes shut, will not be decided by us. You 
have been warned. We shall drop the subject now, if you please.” 

‘“‘Do you suppose,” said Marian, with a bright color in her cheeks, 
‘“‘that after what you have said, anything could induce me to marry 
you?” 

' He was startled, and remained for a moment motionless. Then he 
said, in his usual cold tone, ‘‘As you please. You may think better 
of it. I will leave you for the present. When we meet again, you 
will be calmer.” 

‘‘Yos,” she said. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

Without answering, he changed his coat for a silk jacket; trans- 
ferred his cigar case to a pocket in it; and went out. When he had 
passed the threshold, he hesitated, and returned. 

‘‘Why do you say good-bye?” he said, after clearing his throat 
uneasily. 

‘‘T do not like to leave you without saying it.” 

“T hope you have not misunderstood me, Marian. I did not 
mean that we should part.” 

“IT know that. Nevertheless, we shall part. I will never sleep 
beneath the same roof with you again.” 

“Come,” he said, shutting the door: ‘this is nonsense. You are 
out of temper.” 

‘So you have already told me,” she said, becoming pale. 

‘‘ Well, but— Marian: perhaps I may have spoken rather 
harshly just now; but I did not mean you to take itso. You must 
be reasonable.” 

‘“‘ Pray let us have no more words about it. I need no apologies, 
and desire no advances. (Goodbye is enough.” 

‘But, Marian,” said he, coming nearer, ‘‘ you must not fancy that 
I have ceased to love you.” 

“¢ Above all,” said Marian, ‘“‘let us have no more of that. You 
say you hate this place and the life we lead here. I am heartily sick 
of it, and have been so for a long time.” 

‘* Let us go elsewhere.” 

* Yes, but not together. One word,” she added resolutely, see: 
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ing his expression become fierce. ‘I will not endure any violence, 
even of language, from you. I know of old what you are when you 
lose your temper; and if you insult me I will summon aid, and pro- 
claim who I am.” 

** Do you think I am going to strike you?” 


‘No, because you dare not. But I will not listen to oaths or 
abuse.” 

‘‘ What have you to complain of? What is your grievance?” 

‘“‘T make no complaint. I exercise the liberty I bought so dearly 
to go where I please and do what I please.” 

‘‘ And to desert me when I have sacrificed everything for you. I 
have incurred enormous expenses; alienated my friends; risked my 
position in society ; and broken my mother’s heart for your sake.” 

‘“‘ But for that I would have left you before. I am very sorry.” 

“You have heard something in that letter which makes you hope 
that your husband will take you back.” 

‘“‘T have heard positively that he would take me back if I were 
base enough to go.” 

** Not a woman in London will speak to you.” 

“T tell you I am not going back. Oh, Sholto, dont be so mean. 
Can we not part with dignity? We have made a mistake. Let us 
acknowledge it quietly, and go our several ways.” 

‘‘T will not be got rid of so easily as you suppose,” he said, his 
face darkening menacingly. ‘‘ Do you think I believe in your going 
out alone from this hotel and living by yourself in a strange city? 
Come, who is it ?”’ 

‘“ Who is—? What do you mean?” 

‘* What new connexion have you formed? You were very anxious 
about our ship returning the other day—anxious about the mails, of 
course. Perhaps also about the surgeon.” 

*“T understand. You think that I am leaving you to go to some 
other man. I will tell you now the true reason.” 

‘** Do,” said he sarcastically, biting his lip. 

“‘T will. I am leaving you because, instead of loving you, as I 
foolishly thought I could, I neither respect nor even like you. You 
are utterly seltish and narrow-minded; and I deserve my disappoint- 
ment for having deserted for your sake a far better man. I am sorry 
that you sacrificed so much for me; but if you had been worthy of a 
woman’s regard, you would not have lost me.” 

Douglas stared at her. ‘J seltish and narrow-minded!” he said, 
with the calm of stupefaction. 

it 

‘I may have been narrow-minded in devoting myself so entirely 
to you,” said he slowly, after a pause. ‘ But, though I do not ask 
for gratitude, 1 think L have been sufficiently a loser to disregard such 
a monstrous assertion as that 1 am selfish.” 

“You show your selfishness by dwelling on what you have lost. 
You never think of what 1 have lost. I make no profession of unselfish- 
ness. I am suffering for my folly and egoism; and I deserve to suffer.” 

‘In what way, pray, are you suffering? You came here because 
you had a wretched home, and a husband who was glad to be rid of 
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you. You do what you like, and have what you like. Name one 
solitary wish of yours that has not been silently gratified.” 

‘“‘T do not find fault with you. You have been generous in supplying 
me with luxuries such as money can obtain. But it was not the want 
of money that made me fancy my home wretched. It is not true that 
I can do asI like. How many minutes is it since you threatened to 
cast me off if I did not make myself agreeable to you? Can you boast 
of your generosity after taunting me with my lonely and helpless 
dependence on you?” 

‘‘ You misrepresent me, Marian. I neither boasted, nor threatened, 
nor taunted. I have even apologized for that moment’s irritation. If 
you cannot forgive such a trifle, you yourself can have very little 
generosity.” 

‘‘Perhaps not. I do not violently resent things; but I cannot 
forget them, or feel as I did before they happened.” 

‘‘You think so at present. Let us cease this bickering. Lovers’ 
quarrels should not be carried too far.” 

‘“T am longing to cease it. It wears me; and it does not alter my 
determination in the least.” 

‘* Do you mean—”’ 

‘“‘T do mean. Dont look at me like that: you make me angry 
instead of frightening me.” 

* And do you think I will suffer this quietly?” 

‘You may suffer it as you please,” said Marian, stepping quickly 
to the wall, and pressing a button. ‘I will never see you again if I 
can help it. If you follow me, or persecute me in any way, I will 
appeal to the police for protection as Mrs. Conolly. I despise you 
more than I do anyone on earth.” 

He turned away, and snatched up his coat and hat. She stood 
apparently watching him quietly, but really listening with quickened 
heart to his loud and irregular breathing. As he opened the door to 
go out, he was confronted on the threshold by a German waiter. 

“ Vas you reeng?” said the waiter doubtfully, retreating a step. 

“‘T will not be accountable for that woman’s expenses from this 
time forth,” said Douglas, pointing at her. ‘You can keep her at 
your own risk, or turn her into the streets to pursue her profession, as 
you please.” 

The waiter, smiling vaguely, looked first at the retreating figure 
of Douglas, and then at Marian. 

“‘T want another room, if you please,” she said. ‘One on any 
of the upper floors will do; but I must have my things moved there 
at once.” 

Her instructions were carried out. In the meantime, Douglas’s 
manservant, the only attendant they had brought to America with 
them, appeared, and said that he had been instructed to remove his 
master’s luggage. 

‘Ts Mr. Forster leaving the hotel?” she asked. 

‘‘T dont know his arrangements, madam.” 

**IT guess I do, then,” said a sulky man who was preparing to 
wheel away Marian’s trunk. ‘‘He’s about to shift his billet to the 
Gran’ Central. When he comes out, he can just go south or go home.” 

Marian, still in a towering rage, sat down in her new room to 
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consider her situation. To fix her attention, which repeatedly wan- 

dered to what had passed between her and Douglas, she counted her . 
money, and found that she had, besides a twenty pound note which 

she had brought with her from London, only a few loose dollars in 

her purse. Her practice in housekeeping at Westbourne Terrace and © 
Holland Park had taught her the value of money too well to let her 

suppose that she could afford to remain at a first rate American hotel 

with so small a sum in her possession. At home, Conolly had made 

her keep a separate banking account; and there was money to her 

credit there; but in her ignorance of the law, she was not sure that 

she had not forfeited all her property by eloping. She resolved to 

move at once into some cheap lodging, and to live economically until 

she could ascertain the true state of her afiairs, or until she could 

obtain some employment to support her. She faced poverty without 

fear, never having experienced it. 

It was still early in the afternoon when she left the hotel and drove 
to the house of General Crawford. f 

‘**So you have come at last,” cried Mrs. Crawford, who was fifty 
years of age and stout, but leaner in the face than fat Englishwomen 
of that age usually are. ‘I expected’ you'd soon git tired of being 
grand all by yourself in the hotel yonder.” 

‘*T fear I shall have to be the reverse of grand all by myself in 
some very shabby lodging,” said Marian. ‘Dont be surprised, Mrs. 
Crawford. Can one live in New York for ten dollars a week?” 

‘* You cant live for ten dollars a week in New York, nor for a 
hundred. You rode here, didnt you?” 

‘Yes, of course.” 

‘*Of course. If you have only ten dollars a week you should have 
walked. I know the sort you are, Mrs. Forster. You wont be long 
getting rid of your money, no matter where you live. But what’s 
wrong? How’s your husband?” 

**T dont know. I hope he is quite well,” said Marian, her voice 
trembling a little. ‘‘Mrs. Crawford: you are the only friend I have 
in America; and you have been so very kind to me that since I must 
trouble someone, I have ventured to come to you. The truth is that 
I have left my husband; and I have only about one hundred dollars 
in the world. I must live on that until I get some employment, or 
perhaps some money of my own from England.” 

‘‘Chut, child! Nonsense!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crawford, with 
benevolent intolerance. ‘‘ You go right back to your husband. I 
8’pose you’ve had a rumpus with him; but you mustnt mind that. All 
men are a bit selfish; and I should say from what I have seen of him 
that he is no exception to the rule. But you cant have perfection. 
He’s a fine handsome fellow; and he knows it. And, as for you, I dont 
know what they reckon you in England; but you’re the best-looking 
woman in New York, that’s certain. It’s a pity for such a pair to 
fall out.” 

‘‘He is not selfish,” said Marian. ‘You never saw him. Iam 
afraid I must shock you, Mrs. Crawford. Mr. Forster is not my 
husband.” 

“No! Do! Did you ever tell the General that?” 

‘General Crawford! Oh no.” 
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“Think of that man being ’cuter than me, a woman! He always 
said so. Well! I’m sorry to hear it though, Mrs. Forster. It’s a 
bad account—a very bad one. But if I take what you said just now 
rightly, you’re married.” 

‘‘] am. I have deserted the best husband in the world,’ said 
Marian, repressing a sob. 

“It’s a pity you didnt find that out a little sooner, isnt it ?”’ 

“T know, Mrs. Crawford. I thought I was acting for the best.” 

“Thought you were acting for the best in running away from the 
best husband in the world with another man! Well, you British 
aristocrats are singular. You throw stones at us because our women 
are so free and our divorces so easy. Yet you're always scandalizing 
us; and now yow tell me you’ve done it on mor’l grounds. Who 
educated you, child? ” 

‘* My education has been of very little service to me in actual life. 
I think I may plead that it was folly and ignorance of the world more 
than wickedness that led me astray.” 

‘‘Humph! And what do you intend to do now?” 

‘‘For the present, only to get a lodging. Will you tell me where 
I should look for one? I dont know the east from the west end 
of this town; and I am so inexperienced that I might make a mistake 
easily as to the character of the places. Will you direct me to some 
street or quarter in which I should be likely to find suitable rooms? 
I can live very economically.” 

‘*T dont know what to do,” said Mrs. Crawford perplexedly, turn- 
ing her rings on her fingers. ‘ You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
And you so pretty!” 

‘**Perhaps you would rather not assist me. You may tell me so 
candidly. I shall not be offended.” 

‘**You mustnt take me up like that. I must have a talk with the 
General about you. I dont feel like letting you go into some ordinary 
place by yourself. But I cant ask you to stay here without con- 
sulting a 

“Oh no, you must not think of any such thing: I must begin 
to face the world alone at once. I assure you, Mrs. Crawford, that 
I could not come here. I should only keep your friends away.” 

“‘ But nobody knows you.” 

‘Sooner or later I should meet some one who does. There are 
hundreds of people who know me by sight, who travel every year. 
Besides, my case is a very public one, unfortunately. May I take 
you into my confidence ?” 

“Tf you wish, my dear. I dont ask you for it; but I will take 
it kindly.” 

“I know you will. You must have heard all about me. Mr. 
Forster’s real name is Douglas.” 


Mrs. Crawford stifled a whoop of surprise. 
9” 





‘“‘And you! Are 





“Only think! And that was Douglas? Why, I thought he was 
a straight-haired, sleeky, canting snake of a man. 
not a bit like what I thought. 
Conolly.” 


And you too are 
You are quite a person, Mrs.—Mrs. 
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‘“‘T have no right to bear that name any longer. Pray call me by 
my assumed name still, and keep my secret. I hope you do not 
believe all that the newspapers said.” 

‘*No, of course not,” said Mrs. Crawford dubiously. ‘ But whose 
fault was it?” 

““Mine. Altogether mine. I wish you would telF people that Mr. 
Conolly is blameless in the matter.” 

‘“‘He will take care of his own credit, never fear. I am sure you 
got some provocation: I know what men are. The General is not my 
first husband.” 

‘“No, I got no provocation. Mr. Conolly is not like other men. 
I got discontented because I had nothing to desire. And now, about 
the lodgings, Mrs. Crawford. Do not think I am changing the 
subject from reticence. It is the question of money that makes me 
anxious. All my resources would be swallowed up at the hotel in less 
than a week.” 

‘‘Lodgings? You mean rooms, I guess. People here mostly 
go to boarding houses. And as to cheapness, you dont know what 
cheapness is. Cant you make some arrangement with your great 
relations in England? Have you no property of your own?” 

‘‘T cannot tell whether my property remains my own or not. You 
must regard me as a poor woman. I am quite determined to have 
the lodgings; and I should like to arrange about them-at once; for I 
am rather upset by something that happened this morning.” 

‘Well, if you must, you must. I know a place that might suit 
you: I lived in it myself when I was not so well off as I am at present. 
It is a little down town; but you will have to put up with that for the 
sake of economy.” 

Mrs. Crawford, who had read in the papers of her guest’s relation- 
ship to the Earl of Sunbury, then sent for her carriage, and dressed 
herself handsomely. When they had gone some distance, they entered 
a wide street, crossed half way along by an avenue and an elevated 
railway. 

“What do you think of this neighborhood?” said Mrs. Crawford. 

‘“‘It is a fine wide street,” replied Marian; ‘“ but it looks as if it 
needed to be swept and painted.” 

‘‘The other end is quieter. I’m afraid you wont like living here.” 

Marian had hitherto thought of such streets as thoroughfares, not 
as places in which she could dwell. ‘“‘ Beggars cannot be choosers,”’ she 
said, with affected cheerfulness, looking anxiously ahead for the 
promised quiet part. 

‘* Boarding houses are so much the rule here, that it is not easy to 
get rooms. You will find Mrs. Myers a good soul; and though the 
house is not much to look at, it is comfortable enough inside.” 

The appearance of the street improved as they went on; and the 
house they stopped at, though the windows were dingy and the paint 
old, was better than Marian had hoped for a minute before. She 
remained in the catriage whilst her companion conferred with the 
landlady within. ‘Twenty minutes passed before Mrs. Crawford 
reappeared, looking much perplexed. 

‘*Mrs. Myers has a couple of rooms that would do you very well, 
only you would be on the same floor with a woman who is always 
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drunk. She has pawned a heap of clothes, and promises to leave every 
day; but Mrs. Myers hasnt got rid of her yet. It’s very provoking. 
She’s quiet, and doesnt trouble anyone; but still, of course—”’ 

‘‘She cannot interfere with me,” said Marian. “If that is the 
only objection, let it pass. I need have nothing to say to her. If she 
is not violent nor noisy, her habits are her own affair.” 

“Oh, she wont trouble you. You can keep to yourself, English 
fashion.” 

“Then let us agree at once. I cannot face any more searching 
and bargaining.” 

‘You're looking pale. Are you sure you are not ill?” 

“No. Itis nothing. I am rather tired.” 

They went in together; and Marian was introduced to Mrs. Myers, 
a nervous widow of fifty. The rooms were small, and the furniture 
and carpets old and worn; but all was clean; and there was an 
open fireplace in the sitting room. 

“They will do very nicely, thank you,” said Marian. ‘TI will 
send for my luggage; and 1 think I will just telegraph my new 
address and a few words to a friend in London.” 

‘If you feel played out, I can see after your luggage,” said Mrs. 
Crawford. ‘But I advise you to come back with me, have a good 
lunch at Delmonico’s, and send your cablegram yourself.”’ 

Marian roused herself from a lassitude which was coming upon 
her, and took Mrs. Crawford’s advice. When they returned to the 
richer quarter of the town, and especially after luncheon, her spirits 
revived. At the hotel, she observed that the clerk was surprised 
when, arranging for the removal of her luggage and the forwarding 
of her letters, she mentioned her new address. Douglas, she found, 
had paid all expenses before leaving. She did not linger in the 
building ; for the people about stared at her curiously. She finished 
her business by telegraphing to Elinor: ‘ Separated. Write to new 
address. Have I forfeited my money?” 'This cost her five dollars. 

‘Only that you must find out about your money, I wouldnt have 
let you spend all that,”’ said Mrs. Crawford. 

“‘T did not think it would have cost so much,” said Marian. ‘I 
was horrified when he named the price. However, it cannot be 
helped.” ; 

, “We may as well be getting back to Mrs. Myers’s now. It’s 
ate. 

‘¢- Yes, I suppose so,” said Marian, sighing. ‘I am sorry I did 
not ask Nelly to telegraph me. I am afraid my funds will not last so 
long as I thought.” 

‘Well, we shall see. The General was greatly taken with you 
for the way you looked after me when I was ill yonder; so you have 
two friends in New York city, at any rate.” 

*‘ You have proved that to me to-day. I am afraid I shall have to 
trouble you further if I get bad news. You will have to help me to 
find some work.” 

‘‘Yes. Never mind that until the bad news comes. I hope you 
wont smope at Mrs. Myers’s. How does the American air agree with 

ou? 
‘Pretty well. I was sick for the first two days of our passage 
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across, and somehow my digestion seems to have got out of order in 
consequence. Of late I have been a little unwell in the mornings.” 

“Oh! That’sso, is it? Humph! I see I shall have to come 
and look after you occasionally.” 

“Why?” 

‘“* Never you mind, my dear. But dont go moping, or going with- 
out food to save money. Take care of yourself.” 

“Tt is nothing serious,” said Marian, with a smile. ‘Only a 
passing indisposition. You need not be uneasy about me. This is 
the house, is it not? I shall lose myself whenever I go out fora 
walk here.” 

“This is it. Now goodbye. I'll see you soon. Meanwhile, you 
take care of yoursolf as you’re told,” 








Gwuictions in Areland. 
—_——_— 


THE land war in Ireland is slackening, in consequence of the pressure put 
upon the landlords by the authorities. Every possible obstacle is placed in 
the way of evictions, but despite this a considerable number still take place. 
Truth says, quoting the Kilkenny Journal: ‘‘ Of Kilkenny the editor writes: 
‘The number of evictions taking place in this country is simply appalling. 
Day after day the sheriff is out with his bailiffs and police driving the people 
from their homes to perish of cold on the desolate moor’. A private letter 
which I have received from the neighborhood confirms this. The writer 
says: ‘The times are dreadful. Evictions here every day. Seven families 
turned out yesterday, five last week, and nine the week before—all in this 
police district’. As to Tipperary, a Special Correspondent writes: ‘Never 
did the people of Tipperary suffer more at the hands of landlordism—never 
was their patience tried to a greater extent thannow ... . Desolate gables 
meet the eye everywhere, while thousands of acres are lying as useless as if 
the land produced nothing but poisonous weeds. .. . If evictions continue 
at the present rate the greater part of the county will, at the end of the present 
winter, be a large ‘‘ emergency ” encampment.’ ” 





October 19.—Williamstown. ‘‘ The sheriff’s bailiff accompanied seven 
emergency men and six car-loads of police. Having entered the house of 
Martin Ryan, who is at present in England, an odious bailiff gave the baby- 
cradle a kick, and ordered it should be thrown out. It was a heart-rending 
scene to witness the evicted woman and her six children, the oldest eight 
years, with their scant furniture, thrown on the highway. The second 
eviction was that of Julia M‘Dermott and two children, her husband being 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum in England for the last three years. Two 
others were evicted on the same property.” 

October 21.—Calf Islands. Four tenants evicted, by thirty police. 
Landlord, Mr. J. H. Marmion. Mr. Marmion has repudiated his agent’s act. 

October 21.—Slerea. Twenty police escorted a bailiff to evict a man 
named Murphy, but as the bailiff was so drunk that he lay in a pool of 
ber in the yard, the eviction was not proceeded with. Landlord, Mr. 

udson. 


October 22.—Carhue, near Cork. A man named O’Keeffe. Landlord, 
Captain Low. 
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October 25.—Meen. A party of police and bailiffs ‘‘ went to the farm of 
a man named Patrick B. Murphy, of Meen, and here, indeed, a very pitiful 
scene was witnessed. Murphy’s wife was very ill for some time past, and 
is at present confined to her bed. When the sheriff entered, Murphy 
explained to him how exceedingly dangerous it would be for him to remove 
his wife in her present weak state in such harsh weather, and implored of 
him to postpone the eviction until such time as he would be able to procure 
some home for his family, but the sheriff would not listen to the proposal. 
‘Out’ he should go, no matter what the result might be. The bailiffs set to 
work, and in a very short time the furniture was thrown out, It was a 
painful sight to see Murphy removing his wife to an old cow-house in the 
yard, where the whole family are at present. The train then went to the 
farm of a man named Michael Walsh, near Knocknagoshel, whom they also 
evicted.” Landlord, Lord Headley. 

October 26.—Kildysort, Clare. Two families evicted. 

Same week, near Listowel. Two families, Landlord, Mr. Stevenson A. 
Blackwood. 

October 29.—Banemoor, Kerry. Thirty police headed by Mr. Vandeleur 
evicted a man named Godley. ‘A crowd of men and women had collected 
around the house, and they voiced their feelings for Mr. Vandeleur and his 
party very freely. Godley has a wife and six children, the youngest being 
only a few months old. On the removal of the mother a scene as bad 
as any ever witnessed at an eviction, took place. The sub-sheriff then 
seized the patches of potatoes held by six laborers as score grounds. These 
poor people, all with large families, asked the sub-sheriff whether they 
would be allowed to dig potatoes for their supper, and they were told they 
could not. A sub-tenant named Ahern, who has ten children and a wife, 
was next evicted from a miserable hovel on the farm.” Landlord, Mr. 
Oliver. 

October 29.—Killumney. John Murphy of Ballygroman evicted. Land- 
lord, Mr. E. Warrington. 

October 29.—Glynn. Thirty police and two bailiffs, with Mr. Gale the 
sub-sheriff, evicted three families. Landlord, Captain Connor. 

November 1.—Newton Cashel, near Longford. Twenty-five men of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary protected the sub-sheriff in carrying out evictions. 
About half a mile from the place where they were to be executed the police 
found a large poplar tree placed across the road, which prevented the car 
from going any further. When they reached the scene of the intended 
evictions they found about two thousand people assembled, who attacked 
the police and sub-sheriff in the most determined manner, and pelted them 
with stones and other missiles. Several of the police were struck and badly 
hurt. The sub-sheriff was struck on the arm with a stone, and the district 
inspector was knocked down. ‘The evictions had to be abandoned. 

November 2.—Kerry. The deputy sheriff, six bailiffs, and a number of 
police, evicted four tenants. Landlord, Captain M‘Gill. 

Same week, Grucklish. Sub-sheriff M‘Cay and fifty police started to 
evict five families. The first was that of Anthony Craig, and he ‘‘ stood in 
his dwelling-house door armed with two Scotch reaping hooks, threatening 
anyone who dared to enter. Craig held the bailiffs at bay until, Constable 
M'‘Walters interfering, Craig cut him severely on the back of the hand with 
the hook ; Craig was arrested, and the eviction effected. The other evictions 
were not carried out.’”? Landlord, Mr. A. J. R. Stewart. 

November 3.—Elton, Limerick. Ten policemen, accompanied by Mr. 
Hobson, sub-sheriff, went to evict a tenant named Davoren. When they 
neared the farm they went for convenience through some fields owned by 
Miss Barry, who threatened to prosecute them for trespass. Some persons 
who were attracted to the scene joined Miss Barry in her protests, and a 
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sergeant was knocked into a ditch by a man named Malony. Malony was 
immediately arrested. The policemen then decided to retrace their steps, 
and proceeded to Davoren’s house by the ordinary route. While they were 
thus engaged a crowd of about two hundred persons were busy barricading 
Davoren’s house; so that when the policemen arrived they found it impos- 
sible to effect an entrance, while the crowd continued jeering, hooting, and 
threatening them. Under these circumstances the police returned home. 


Some landlords are showing an admirable example to their class. Messrs. 
R. B. and G. F. L. Porter some years ago reduced their rents to Griffiths, 
valuation, and have now given a 105 per cent. reduction.. The rents have 
as arule, been punctually paid. Mr. Littledale, Whaley Abbey, Wicklow, 
has given 50 per cent. reduction, and some years since gave a permanent 
reduction of 20. A considerable number of others have made reductions of 
varving amounts. 


Several boards of guardians, in view of the great number of tenants who 
will be dispossessed from their holdings, have appointed provisional com- 
mittees to prepare apartments in the workhouse, to be known as ‘‘ The ward 
of honor’’, for the use of evicted tenants, a special scale of dietary and 
other arrangements having been made for their benefit. 

The following is the statement of the tenants as to the case on which 
the most important battle of the campaign in Ireland is likely to be fought: 
—Two hundred and sixteen tenants, occupying mountain land owned by 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, in Woodford, applied November, 1885, for 25 
per cent. reduction on the rents then due. Lord Clanricarde vouchsafed no 
reply—not even acknowledging the memorial from the coadjutor Bishop of 
Clonfert and the parish priest to that effect. In March he began to issue 
writs and processes, taking out altogether from March till July thirty writs 
and seventy processes. The processes fell through owing to error in service 
of the writs. Ten were settled by agreement, four tenants were evicted, 
and sixteen writs are still hanging over and may be forced out any day. 
In evicting the four tenants, 700 police and 200 soldiers were employed at 
a cost for cars alone of £800 to £1,000. The tenants scalded the police and 
emergency men with boiling water, and this has been ruled by a magistrate 
not to be a breach of the peace, under the legitimate method of passive 
resistance. Fifty-six neighbors and sympathisers who garrisoned the houses 
and resisted the evictions are now awaiting trial in Galway gaol. The 
houses and holdings are now in need of emergency men under police pro- 
tection. All the tenants have bound themselves to pay no rent at all till 
the four evicted ones are reinstated. Lord Clanricarde refuses to make any 
concession, and a pitched battle is expected, in which the whole force of 
the two sides will be employed. The land is mostly mountain heather 
land. What is tilled has afterwards been reclaimed by the tenants. Lord 
Clanricarde is a constant absentee, who spends nothing in improving his 
farms, and draws from Galway alone over £20,000 per annum. This year 
reductions of 40 and 50 per cent. have been made by the Land Commis- 
sioners on several of his farms. ANNIE BESANT. 
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Zoneliness, 


——$< 


Tue last time I cam’ ower the muir 
An eagle sailed abune ; 

An’ strang he seemed in laneliness 
When I was nigh foredune ; 

Sae I lay doun an’ watcht him there 
In the wanin’ afternune, 

As he swam atween the sinkin’ sun 
An’ the thin gowd e’enin’ mune. 


Said I, the sun is strang alane, 
An’ the mune, an’ the king o’ air ; 

He hings like them in the heavens blue, ( 
An’ moves, an’ needs nae mair ; 

An’ never he seeks for a helpin’ wing, 
An’ never he broods wi’ care; 

For his ee is bricht, an’ his pinions strang, 
An’ he sees the haill warld fair. 


But sudden a she-eagle screamed 
An’ he screamed back again ; 
An’ I heard their hungry eaglets cry 
Frae the edge o’ a gloamin’ glen : 
Sae I rase an’ said, The feathered kings 
Are e’en but ruled as men ; 
An’ I thocht o’ a face that micht look for me, 
An’ o’ some gude freends I ken. 


An’ I said, When I can sail in air 
T’ll live lanely—but no till then. 


ScoruLvs. 
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“* For the right moment you must wait, as 


he } Fabius did most patiently, when warring against 
. Z Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
xe when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
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oe Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 
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‘* TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
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* LIBERTY MAKE WISE.”’ 
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Basis. 


The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 
AIM. 
The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODS. 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. ° 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who sufier from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. ‘the Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 

Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 


The bi-monthly meeting of the Fabian Society was held on November oth, 
at 19, Avenue Road, W. K. Burton in the chair. W. H. Utley, T. W. 
McCornick, T. Blandford, M. Prentice, were elected members of the Society. 
It was moved by G. Wallas, seconded by J. G. Stapleton, and after some 
discussion carried, ‘‘That the recommendations of the Metropolitan Branches 
Committee be accepted by the Society, with the amendments proposed by the 
Exeeutive’”’. These amended recommendations were as follows :—‘‘ 1. The 
secretary and treasurer of each branch to be, ex-officio, members of the 
Central Society, with full rights. 2. Members of all branches to have the 
right to attend ordinary meetings of the Central Society, but not of voting, 
and members of the Central Society to have similar rights with regard to 
the branches. 3. Each branch to furnish the Central Society with a list of 
the names and addresses of its members every three months, and to keep the 
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Central Society informed of its times and places of meeting. 4. A General 
Council to beformed, consisting of the Central Executive Council, and of dele- 
gates appointed by the branches: the Council to meet once a quarter, and to 
be convenable on any emergency. The General Council to act only as an 
Executive Committee in matters requiring common action. A branch 
of ten members to return one delegate; one of fifty members, two 
delegates, and one of a hundred members or more, three delegates”. 
The following resolution was then proposed by Annie Besant, and seconded 
by Hubert Bland, on behalf of the Executive: ‘*That the members of the 
Fabian Society who are in favor of Parliamentary action form an association 
under the title of the Fabian Parliamentary League; that the League elect 
its own council and officers ; and that all publications issued by it bear the 
name of the Fabian Parliamentary League only, and be paid for out of a fund 
raised for the purpose; that members of the Fabian Society and its branches 
be alone eligible to the Parliamentary League”. Aunie Besant explained 
the objects of the proposed League, and the discussion that ensued was 
carried on by H. Bland, 8S. Webb, J. S. Glennie, E. Pease, A. Varley, G. 
Wallas, A. Howard, — Coffin, T. Bolas, G. B. Shaw, C. Burton, — Smyth, 
W. H. Utley, — Cisterton. A letter was read from Walter Crane. Amend- 
ments were proposed to cancel the last paragraph of the resolution, to 
change the word ‘‘ Parliamentary” into ‘‘ Political” in the title of the 
League, to form a Parliamentary Committee instead of a League; all lost. 
The original resolution was carried with one dissentiont. 

At the meeting of the Executive on November 12th it was decided to 
send notices to all members of the Society inviting them to become members 
of the Parliamentary League. 

The second bi-monthly meeting was held at Willis’s Rooms on November 
19th. Avery able paper was read by Sydney Olivier on ‘‘The Rent of 
Ability ’’, and the discussion was carried on by T. Bolas, 8. Webb, W. K. 
Burton, Charlotte M. Wilson, G. B. Shaw, J. Robertson, — Simmons, G. 
Wallas, Annie Besant, T. Phillips, W. H. Utley, R. Hember, J. M. Rigg. 
Mr. Olivier’s answer closed the proceedings. 

After a lecture delivered at Birmingham by Annie Besant, arrangements 
were made for forming a branch of the Society. The secretary pro tem. is 
H. K. Austin, C.E., Saltley, Birmingham, to whom all communications 
may be addressed. A branch was also formed at Woolwich; secretary pro 
tem., R. Banner, Woolwich Radical Club. 


ENGLAND. 

The National Reformer says: ‘‘ Unprecedented distress prevails in the 
iron district of Mid Shropshire, more particularly in Horsehay, Dawley, 
Lightmoor, and Doseley, occasiuned by the closing of the Horsehay iron- 
works and the more recent abandonment of the coalpits in the immediate 
neighborhood. Since June last, when the ironworks were closed and the 
men discharged, the distress has gradually increased, and now it has 
reached a climax. During the past two years the men have accepted reduc- 
tions‘ amounting to 32} per cent., but this simply staved off for a time the 
imminent closure of the works. The collieries have also by degrees. been 
abandoned, the last being closed a fortnight ago. The only work that 
is now being carried on is at the boiler-yard at Horsehay, where some 70 
men are employed, but even these are under notice, which expires on Novem- 
ber 20th. The colliers and ironworkers together number between 800 and 
900, and upon these nearly 2,000 women and children depend for subsist- 
ence. During the past few weeks nearly 100 persons have emigrated from 
the places above named. In the majority of instances the men’only have 
gone. The plight of those left behind is sad in the extreme”. Aye, and 
will not be permanently mended until colliers and ironworkers control their 
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own production. The Rhondda Valley troubles do not lessen; 1,700 men 
are out of work there, and there is also a strike in the Aberdare Valley. 


The cotton-trade quarrels are constantly being renewed. At Darwen 
the spinners and minders struck against reduced pay, but at a mass meeting it 
was resolved to accept a compromise according to the Oldham standard list, 
on the condition that while the necessary indicators are being fixed the old 
rate of wages shall be paid. This decision was facilitated by the action 
of the card-room hands, who sent a deputation to say that they would 
resume work at the old rate, and leave the question of reduction for 
future consideration. As far as spinners are concerned the strike is settled, 
but the cardroom hands intend to resist the reduction when the masters 
try to enforce it, which will be a month hence. A strike in the cardroom 
means a total stoppage of the mills, as spinners are dependent on that 
department.—The operative cotton-spinners at Lostock Mill, Bolton, struck 
work on the 10th November, in consequence of the employers insisting 
upon three women being engaged as mule spinners. The men object on 
grounds of decency, as the women have to work in most scanty attire, the 
rooms being very hot. The council of the Bolton and District Operative 
Cotton-Spinners’ Association, at a meeting last night, upheld the men, and 
will pay strike money not only to spinners, but all women relatives of those 
who have been threatened with dismissal if the men went out. About 300 
persons are affected. 

The best news in the labor market is the increased tendency to hold 
together shown by the men. 20,000 nailmakers in the East Worcestershire 
and Staffordshire districts have received an advance of 10 per cent., but the 
Nailmakers’ Association has resolved that the operatives shall go on strike 
until the Cradley Heath and Rowley Hill makers, who have been on strike 
for thirteen weeks, have received a like advance. The various trades of the 
Tyneside district are forming a Labor Federation, and an executive com- 
mittee of twelve has been appointed to arrange details. A similar move- 
ment is agitating the workmen in the Birmingham district, and a federation 
very similar to the American Knights of Labor is being formed. 

However great the distress among the operatives, the sweaters flourish. 
In a case before the Colchester magistrates the foreman of Messrs. Hyam, 
wholesale clothiers, stated that Messrs. Hyam made a profit of £17,000 per 
annum out of the work done at the Colchester factory. The pay to the 
employees is so wretched that some of the needlewomen, even, struck, and 
would not take the work. I wonder if Messrs. Hyam contribute to any 
penitentiary, or home for fallen women. 


AUSTRIA, 


Considerable anxiety still prevails in Vienna over ‘‘ the Anarchist plot”’, 
but no reliable details have been received. Two men have been condemned 
severally to four and six years of imprisonment for circulating Anarchistic 
literature. 


BELGIUM. 


The demonstration in favor of an amnesty to the imprisoned strikers of last 
spring was a tremendous success. Some 35,000 persons took part in the 
procession, and the most perfect order was maintained throughout. Women 
have taken energetic part in the proceedings, and they presented a huge 
petition in favor of the amnesty. The king has pardoned 468 of the con- 
demned, and lessened the penalty inflicted on 300 others. 

Strikes are proceeding in the Charleroi Basin, and a notable feature in 
that neighborhood is the growing fraternisation between the workers and 

lice. 
- The strike at Ghent has terminated by the making of large concessions 
by the employers. 
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DENMARK. 


The publisher of the Sozial Demokrat in Copenhagen has been sentenced 
to fourteen days’ imprisonment for breaking the unconstitutional provi- 
sional law of 1885. 

FRANCE. 


The sentence passed on Louise Michel has been annulled, and she is 
again free for her work. 


The strike at Vierzon continues, with occasional unnecessary arrests, but 
the people are so well organised that no disturbances are provoked by the 
unjustitiable action of the authorities. The fund in support of the strikers 
amounted on November 18th to 25,773 francs. 


The Municipal Council of Paris has for some winters past provided free 
fires in different parts of the town for the use of the poor. In anticipation 
of a hard winter it has been decided to increase the number of these, and to 
set up some soup-kitchens in connexion with them. 


GERMANY. 


A compositor named Drobner, has been sentenced to two-and-a-half 
years’ hard labor, and three years loss of civil rights, for setting up an 
Anarchist placard. 

At Frankfort twenty-five Socialists were arrested at a meeting held on 
November 10th. A number of domiciliary visits have been made by the 
police, who have succceded in seizing some copies of the Sozial Demokrat. 


Socialism is beginning to make its way in the German army, the great 
instrument of Bismarckian tyranny. Two soldiers of the 76th Infantry have 
just been arrested for Socialist propaganda among their comrades, and a 
shoemaker has also been arrested for talking Socialism to some soldiers. 

Workmen have been arrested on the charge of Socialism at Buckau and 
Magdeburg. A committee formed at Eschwege for the relief of the poor 
has been broken up under the Socialist laws, and a meeting at Mayence was 
dissolved by the police on the statement of a member of the Reichstag that 
Bebel was the most eminent orator in that body. At Furth a Socialist 
meeting to be addressed by a Socialist deputy was forbidden. At Mann- 
heim, a journal suspected of Socialism was confiscated. At Spremberg, six 
Socialists were condemned to three months imprisonment, eight to 
from nine months to a year, one to two years, all for seditious assembl 


y: 
Thus merrily march things in Germany. 
HOLLAND. 


A commission has been appointed to enquire into the laws affecting child 
labor, into the wages paid to women and children, into‘ the condition of the 
workers, the state of the factories, workshops, etc. 

The Socialist leaders Vanderstadt and Fortuyn have been tried for 
publishing and distributing seditious pamphlets. They were sentenced on 
November 18th to six months’ solitary confinement. 


SPAIN. 


A number of peasants in Barcelona have refused to pay taxes, and have 
driven away the collectors with sticks and stones. 


A Socialist meeting of about 800 persons was held in Madrid on November 
14th. Several speakers explained and defended Socialism. A considerable 
number of police were present, but there was no disturbance. 

Russia. 
The Nihilists are manifesting much activity, especially in Southern 
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Russia. Many arrests have been made. Between May and September 
of the present year no less than 11,735 persons have been sent to Siberia and 
Saghalien from the Central Prison, Moscow. 

Four St. Petersburg editors have been arrested, three of them for daring 
to draw attention to the mismana; gement of the Kazan-Kozloff R: ailway. 
Those who have read Stepniak’s powerful exposure of the corruption of 
public officials in Russia will readily surmise that the criticism of the above- 
named editors was well-founded. The editor of the Novosti has been con- 
demned to three months imprisonment; the editors of the St. Petersburg 
News and Art Review to 100 10ubles fine, and a fortnight imprisonment. The 
fourth, the editor of the Novoe Vremya, was condemned for an alleged libel 
on a Turkish subject, and the matter may be only of private interest. 


AMERICA, 

The large number of votes polled by Henry George has been regarded 
with fear by the maintainers, and with delight by the opponents, of the 
present social system. Both feelings are somewhat overstrained, for, in the 
tirst place, Henry George is not a Socialist, and, in the second, the Irish 
and the German vote in New York x City would certainly be thrown for him, 
and would account for the greater part of the votes. 

Industry remains in a most unsettled state in Chicago; a strike was 
begun in favor of the eight-hour day, but Mr. Powde ley, the leader of 
Knights of Labor, set his face against it, and it has fallen through, A 
strike of box-makers for higher wages has been successful. 


The Knights of Labor organisation continues to spread; some of its 
branches are starting in co-operative production. Women workers are 
joining it in large numbers. Several of the branches in Canada are 
organising for the support of labor candidates at the next Parliamentary 


elections. 


The Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, held in Toronto, September, 
1886, has issued its authorised report. The most important resolutions, as 
showing the tone of the Congress, were those which declared against the 
monopolisation of public lands by corporate companies and individual 
speculators, and petitioned the Government to ‘‘enact a Bill to regulate 
the hours of all workers in the employ of the State, and by all public 
bodies and companies obtaining contract or concession from Parliament, 
and that eight hours be the maximum time of the working day in these 
establishments ”’. 

Co-operation is growing a little in the States. Trenton, New Jersey, 
has two co-operative factories, and two groceries. Milwaukee has twenty- 
one co-operative plumbing shops. Wilmington, Delaware, has a co- 
operative glass works. Cleveland has a Co-operative Stove Company. 

Another significant sign of the coming battle between capital and labor 
is the consolidation of big businesses in a few hands. At Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, all the wood-working establishments are being united into one 
huge manufactory. ‘‘The Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railway Company, 
the Pratt Coal and Iron Com pany, the Alice Furnace Company, and Linn 
Tron Works Company, of Birmingham, Ala., have been consolidated with a 
capital of $10,000 000. The new corporation now controls the largest 
interests of the two great iron centres of the south.” This eating-up of all 
small men by the big ones will make the coming State-control the easier of 
application. 
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